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cipal structure. The future density of city 
habitations was unforeseen when such edifices 
as Gloucester Cathedral, Chester Cathedral, or 
York Minster, arose as the visible centres of the 
Christian worship of the surrounding country. 
The noble towers and happy position of York 
still enable that cathedral to impress the imagi- 
nation, even of the traveller who flies by in the 
railway-train, with a sense of grandeur and of 
beauty. Bat if we compare the case where a 
collegiate or abbey church of imposing dimen- 









The Future Architec- 
be tural Rank of London | 
among European Cities. 


€ ILITARY) 
reasons avow- 

edly and pro- 

perly guide) 
the conduct of 
the general. 
The physician | 
acknowledges | 
no rules for his 

prescriptions | 
that are not de- | 
rived from his 

knowledge of 
therapeutics. 
The lawyer, the | 
financier, the 
man of any spe- | 
cial science, is | 
bound” by technical rule. The architect must 

ail to take his proper position as one of the 

directing influences of society so long as it is the | 
habit of the day to settle architectural questions | 
by any other than architectural reasons. 

A very important instance of the truth of this | 
view is now attracting public attention. The | 
subject of the site of the new Law Courts has 
been twice brought before the House of Com- 
mons. In the discussions that have occurred, 
and in the more lengthened and detailed argu- 
ment on the subject that is offered to the readers 
of the public journals, the prime question, the 
architectural one, has been treated as a matter 
of minor importance. Convenience, not of the 
public, bat of certain owners of property ; 
economy, which is not true but only apparent ; 
and, above all, the dislike entertained by nine 
people out of ten to getting out of a groove, how- 
ever casual may be the causes which placed them 
in it, have been allowed to exercise as much or 
more influence as the prime consideration of ob- 
taining the best architectural site for a noble 
public building on which we are preparing to 
exp2nd millions of money in the hope of its 
endurance for centuries. 

In all architectural works worthy of the name, 
the choice of site is the primary consideration. 
For the most part the exigencies of civilization 
limit the architect in this respect. The position 
of military structures is generally indicated by 
Nature herself. The pass to be commanded, or 
the wide extent of champaign to be dominated, 
at once determined the feudal builder where to | 
fix the tower of his chdteau. Around these | 
natural fortalices the humbler tenements of the 
peasant grouped themselves for protection. 
Paths originally selected by cattle, either from 
their easy slope or from some of those capri- 
cious causes that mock the subsequent inquirer, 
become crooked but well-worn roads. Subse- 
quent fences add permanence to these vagaries 
of rustic stratigraphy. Cottages and houses 
rank themselves in the line of the hedge ; until 
at length a purposeless and unintelligible maze, 
such as the ground-plan of the city of Norwich, 
confounds the engineer and drives the architect 
to despair. 

Our great cathedral builders for the most 
part had a start in time over the casual 
tenements which slowly became consolidated 
into streets. A fair close surrounded the prin- 
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sions stands in a neighbourhood as yet free 
from the fury of building, with those in which 
the mass of population has cinctured the eccle- 
siastical glebe with a dense array of crowding 
houses, we shall obtain a better idea of the care 
of the great church builders in selecting the 


the adoption of a new style of metropolitan 
architecture. 

It is true that in the nineteenth, as well as in 
the seventeenth century, London owes much to 
the destroyer. The fire that consumed the old 
Houses of Parliament not only made room for 
the Palace of Westminster, but rendered it 
necessary seriously to consider the subject. We 
cannot but feel, notwithstanding the argument 
that a loftier palace would have tended to dwarf 
the Abbey, that it is a subject of irretrievable re- 
gret that Sir C. Barry’s beautiful structure was 
not based at least 8 or 10 ft. above the present 
level. But this regret, even if ill founded, should 
be a powerful reason for a careful and adequate 
consideration of the all-important question of 
site for our fature public edifices. 


locality for their work than we may be ordinarily | The great stimulus that was given to the art 
apt totake. Sometimes, indeed, in the troublous | and practice of the builder by the construction 
times of civil war, the need of security led|0f ofr railways has had an influence on our 
to the abandonment of the original site, as in| street architecture which has been as great 
the case of Sarum. St. Alban’s Abbey, Ripon indirectly as directly. Those who remember 
Minster, Ely Cathedral, Malvern and Tewkes- | What were our public works forty years ago, our 
bury Abbeys, may be pointed to as instances of | canal bridges, our wooden slip roofs, our hotel, 
the manner in which the grand form of the | or, rather, tavern accommodation for the stage- 
church, in the idea and purpose of the architect, | coach traveller, may well hold that the Thames 
stood out, dominant and impressive, towering | Embankment would have been untouched but 
as far above the humbler roofs of the subservient | for the pioneership of the school of Stephenson 
citizens as the inflexible dogma which it sym- | and of Brunel. Pestilence again threatened the 
bolized did above the feeble and uninformed icity from the insufferable manner in which we 
groping of private judgment. | had polluted our noble stream. We were thus 
Sometimes the absolute magnitude of the | driven to lay out four or five millions on drainage 
building was such as to crush all competition. | works, which, incomplete and temporary as they 
Such is the case with St. Peter’s. Sometimes a must remain so long as the estuary is made the 
happy chance has led to the selection of an un- ultimate receptacle for the wasted chemical 
rivalled site, in an architectural point of view, wealth which the land demands, have yet 
in despite of economical or political considera- | enabled a few straggling salmon to make their 
tions. Such was the case with some of the| way above the bridges. As the Thames again 
magnificent ecclesiastico-palatial structures on | becomes practicable as a water thoroughfare, and 
which the Portuguese kings lavished their enor-| as we are devoting such large sums to the 
mous wealth. Such was the case with the un- purification of the water, and to the removal of 
rivalled Superga, a church and conventual| the fecular mud banks, the question of the 
quadrangle on a lofty hill overlooking Turin, but | elevations that are to rise within the embank- 
from which, in certain states of the clear Italian | ment walls assumes primary importance. The 
atmosphere, the Duomo of Milan can be dis-| architectural rank of London among European 
tinctly seen. The Duke of Savoy, reconnoiter- | capitals will principally depend on the use we 
ing from this elevated point the lines in which | make of the building sites adjacent to the Thames 
the French army lay round the gallant little ducal, Embankment. 
capital of Turin, made a vow to buildachurch| We have now resolved on an architectural 
on that identical spot, in honour of the Virgin, if | development of our public buildings of great 
victory attended the battle on which he then magnitude. Four several works, each of primary 
and there decided. The lover of architecturehas importance, have been confided to as _many 
reason to rejoice at the defeat of the French distinguished architects. Having provided a 
king. The somewhat coarseand rough masonry palace for our Legislature, we are about to com- 
of the Superga is no drawback to the effect of plete the palatial accommodation for our ad- 
the noble perspective. ministration. Oar disgracefal want of a gallery 
The dense and squalid mass of the London in which our great pictorial wealth may receive 
of the Stuart kings,—that London in which the! the first requisite for its due use, a place in 
Oriental plague had established its power,—was which it can be seen, is about to be remedied. 
happily swept from the soil by the Great Fire of The wsthetic purposes to which South Kensing- 
1666. To that destructive agent we owe the | ton is devoted are to receive further pecuniary 
churches of Wren, the width and comparative support. The formation of a national home for 
convenience of the streets that we are now finding | the archwological and architectural relics now 
too narrow for our traffic, and that noble cathe- | committed to the cellars of Bloomsbury cannot 
dral which has the defect of wanting space from | be long delayed; and we have already expended 
which to be seen. | more than three-quarters of a million sterling in 
If to the genius of Wren, and to the happy clearing away a rookery that surrounded the 
fatality of conflagration, we owe the chief archi- ancient City boundary near the Temple, with 
tectural beauty of seventeenth-century London, | the purpose of providing a site for worthy Courts 
of a London that will soon be almost as much a of Justice. ; j ; 
thing of the past as ancient and historic Paris | To these five admitted requirements a sixth 
already is, we may attribute the stately mag- | must be added, in the shape of a natural history 
nificence which is promised, not indistinctly, for; museam. The state of our galleries of stuffed 
the future, in no small degree, to the impulse} animals in the British Museum is humiliating 
given to civilization by a rude Northumbrian | to the naturalist, who is aware how far we are, 
labourer, who, at nineteen years of age, could! in this important educational respect, in arrear 
neither write nor read. The patient, resolute, | of even secondary capitals on the Continent. It 
inspired toil of George Stephenson originated | is, in our opinion, indubitable that the require- 
that practical union of the rail and the locomo-| ments of the library, or racher libraries oes 
tive engine which first linked the suburbs of| of the British Museum, with the addition o : e 
London with Liverpool, with Bristol, with Fal-| print-room, and, possibly, or perhaps temporarily, 
mouth, with Newcastle, and with Edinburgh, | of the Geological Museum, a less expansive edu- 
and which then, spanning the Thames, burrow- | cational department than that opaiee for or- 
ing under Islington, and finally marching boldly | ganicforms, will require the whole — en 
through the very “City” itself, has enforced | in Bloomsbary. The localities of the Governmen 
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Offices, and of the educational show-rooms and 
museums, may be left without present ques- 
tion. It remains to consider, on the one hand, 
the use to make of the finest architectural site 
in London, and on the other the architectural 
requirements of the Courts of Law, the National 
Galleries for paintings, for sculpture, and for 
annnal expositions, and the Archwological 
Galleries. 

Into the determination of a question of this 
magnitude extraneous arguments should not be 
allowed to enter. The convenience of site is one 
of the elements of architectural fitness ; but this 
convenience is that of the general public, not 
that of any small section of the inhabitants of 
London. To allow the fact that the owners of 
the tumble-down pigeon-houses that now let at 
such fabulous rents in the neighbourhood of 
Lincoln’s Inn have a vested interest in keeping 
the Courts of Justice in an inferior locality, 
would be at once disgraceful and absurd. The 
chamber of counsel must be near to the Courts 
of Law, although the most eminent men have 
long contrived to appear, or at least to be paid 
for their appearance, at the same hour at West- 
minster and at Guildhall. The question of con- 
venience to the bar is neither more nor less than 
the question which presents itself to every 
householder when he thinks of moving; not 
less, that is to say, in one sense, but actually less, 
inasmuch as the removal of the furniture of a 
single room is more easy than that of the furni- 
ture of a house. The barrister will have to re- 
move his library to new chambers, as he does, 
perhaps, every five years, without any motive of 
greatly increased convenience, and his interest 
in the locality of the Law Courts is at an end. 

As to the solicitors, they are, as it is, scattered 
all over London. <A certain number of respect- 
able firms colonise Lincoln’s-inn-fields. These 
gentlemen consult counsel at their chambers. 
They may now diversify their walks from Stone- 
buildings to King’s Bench-walk. To say that 
it would be any inconvenience to them to have 
the bar grouped in convenient chambers near 
the courts in which they practise is not for a 
moment to be urged. There remains, then, the 
sole fact, that if the Law Courts are fixed a 
quarter of a mile to the south of Carey-street, 
the rent of a few sets of ill-built chambers may 
be lowered. 


We are by no means asserting that the obtained | 


site for the Law Courts should be given up, and 
that a site should be obtained for them next the 
Thames Embankment. There are many and 
grave difficulties in the way: it must involve a 
large extra expenditure and considerable delay. 
It must not be supposed, as some writers on 
the subject appear to have done, that there is a 
site on the Thames Embankment ready to hand. 
This is an entire mistake. There is a frontage, 
and little more: the site must be bought, and 
would have to include all the houses between 
King’s College and the Temple, one way, and 
between the Strand and the river the other. 
All we ask is, that the question should be fairly 
inquired into. Will the game be worth the 
candle? Are the advantages of the site suffi- 


cieut to overweigh the objections? And in| would afford them. 


making this inquiry it must not be forgotten 
that to render the already obtained site suffi- 
cient, and to provide fitting frontages and proper 
accesses, more land to the west and to the north 
must be purchased. 

Convenience of access on either side, by 
street, by river, by underground railway, will 
certainly be commanded by the river site; and 
for architectural magnificence neither the Sainte 
Chapelle, the Institut, nor the completed 
Louvre of the Second Empire, would boast a 
nobler site, by the comparatively feeble tide of 
the Seine, than that which is obtainable by the 
banks of the Thames. To all persons interested 
in the dignity and in the prospects of architec- 
ture in this country the subject is one of pri- 
mary interest. 

It is to undervalue questions of this nature 
to consider them as of interest to the architect 
and to the man of taste alone ; still more inap- 
propriate is it to attempt to solve them without 
attributing due weight to wsthetic considera. 
tions. Persons are not, for the most part, more 
highly respected by their neighbours than they 


are by themselves. The stately magnificence of 


a capital city is one of the elements of national 
prestige, and therefore of national power and 
influence. The architectural beauty of Paris is 
not the least of the claims of the French nation 
to rank their capital as the metropolis of civili. 
sation. An unusual combination of circum. 
stances now allows us to do for London, if not 


what Augustus did for Rome, yet at all events 
more than it often falls to the lot of any single 
sovereign to see effected in a populous capital. 
We have fresh and noble sites freely offered to 
the architect in the very centre of population. 
We have buildings of the first magnitude and 
importance to erect, and the erection of which 
has been resolved on. In a time of peace the 
nation is prepared to pay adequately for the 
construction of the courts of justice, of adminis- 
tration, of art, and of education. Commercial 
public works, of a magnitude unrivalled since the 
days of imperial Rome, if not since those of the 
proudest Egyptian dynasty, are educating our 
workmen, from the lowest to the highest, to a 
style of craftsmanship entirely unknown in this 
country at the commencement of the present 
century. Private wealth, under the stimulus 
already given to good taste, is replacing the dead 
walls and unmeaning windows of the Georgian 
style of street building, the poorest and least 
picturesque that was ever common in any 


efforts to create a Victoriax London. To what 
ever part of the metropolis we turn we find 
efforts, or designs, for improvement. If in the 
character and in the site of the buildings which 
must crown and characterise the whole stractural 
renovation of the era we fail to be guided by 
true architectural reason, if we allow private 
interest, uneducated dabbling with artistic and 
scientific questions, or peddling crotchet, to 
decide or to interfere with the decision, we shall 
do an injury to our children as well as to our- 
selves. It is to be hoped that the opportunity 
for making the architectural aspect of London 
worthy of the capital of the richest nation in 
the world, and worthy of the most populous city 
of Europe, will not be lost or misused. Such 
occasions as the present once lost never recur. 








THE ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
LANCASTER. 


On the 28th ult., the annual meeting of the 
Royal Archological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland commenced at Lancaster. The 
Mayor (Mr. T. Storey) and Corporation of Lan- 
caster presented an address tothe president and 
members of the Institute, in which they ex- 
|pressed their congratulation on the meeting 
being held in the capital of the County Pala- 

tine. 
| Lord Talbot de Malahide, in responding, said 
|it had always appeared to him that of all the 
public bodies of this country upon whom it was 
incumbent to show its regard for the preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments, there was none upon 
| whom that duty devolved more than on ancient 
‘corporations. Although there were glaring ex- 
| ceptions, yet the majority of these bodies seemed 
‘impressed with their responsibility in this 
|matter. At one time, in the frenzy of the 
| moment, several ancient corporations disposed 
of many of their most curious heirlooms, merely 
|for the paltry sum which the molten metal 
He believed many of them 
‘had been ashamed of what they had done, and 
|in some instances they had done their best to 
restore, by imitation, the monuments of which 
they had lost the originals. He trusted that 
_nothing of that sort had been done in Lancaster. 
His lordship then went on to say that it was 
| essential to appoint a president for the year, and 
|that he had much pleasure in resigning his 
| office in favour of his friend Colonel the Right 
| Hon. Wilson-Patten, M.P. 

| The newly-installed President then addressed 
the meeting, and some other speeches followed. 

A pleasant week was spent; but Archmology 
played second fiddle to Pic-nic. The papers 
_ were few, and certsinly not all of striking merit. 
Amongst those read on Wednesday was one by 
Dr. H, Barber on— 


Pre-Historic Remains of Furness. 


He commenced by remarking that the evi- 
dences of the ossific caverns were amongst those 
which carry man farthest back into the regions 
of time. The traces of man’s existence in this 
country at very early periods, when Europe was 
passing through the “ fluviatile drift” period of 
the world’s geological history, was shown in the 
reliquary caves, such as are met with at Capes- 
head and Kirkhead. He then proceeded to give 
a description of the Kirkhead cave, and the very 
interesting remains which had been discovered 
in it. The Capeshead cave is of larger dimen- 
sions in a limestone rock, which projects at the 








civilised nation, by not altogether unsuccessful | pal 








point where the estuary of the Leven opens ont 
upon the Ulverstone Sands. The cave was much 
disturbed during the formation of the “ Over. 
sands” railway, several yards of the rock at the 
entrance having been blasted away. The Duke 
of Devonshire caused the cave to be cleared toa 
great exient, but nothing of importance wag 
discovered, the work, unfortunately for the 
interests of archwological science, not having 
been conducted under the direction and imme. 
diate supervision of any one accustomed to such 
an undertaking. The floor of the cave consistg 
of fine decomposed granite sand, about two or 
three feet deep, and sufficient evidences of 
human habitation had been discovered to lead 
us to hope that at no very distant time the cave 
will be systematically and thoroughly examined. 
Other caves are to be found in the neighbour. 
hood of the village of Scules, in Low Furness, 
one of which, at Seules Huggs, has been de. 
scibed by Mr. Close. Several hut circles, or 
camps, are to be seen in this district, the princi- 
one being that known as the “ Stone-wall,” 
at Urswick, but of their original design and use 
we are unable to form more than an imaginative 
conjecture. Other encampments of a similar 
nature are to be seen at Foula, on the Holme- 
bach estate; at Birkrigg; at Coleash, near 
Grizebeck ; the Beacon, near Nettleslack, &c. 
The paper then treated upon the “ sepulchral 
circles,’ which differ slightly from the hut circle 
in having the circle of stones, or walls of earth 
of which they are constructed, unbroken, while 
in the hut circle there is a sort of entrance to 
the circle, generally on the east side. One of 
these circles exists at Birlings, and is known by 
the name of the “ Druidical Temple,” which, 
however, is evidently a misnomer. Other sepul- 
chral circles are also to be met with at Knappa- 
than, on Kirby Moor, and a remarkable one at 
Swineshead. 

The Chairman (Lord Talbot) gave a short 
account of some pre-historic remains found in 
Spain, which bore a close analogy to similar 
things found in this country. F ; 

On Wednesday evening a discussion was 
raised touching the 


Value of the Form of the Arch 


in settling dates, on a paper read by the Rey. 
J. 8. Petit, on “Cartmel Priory Church,” a 
building recently restored. The rev. gentleman 
exhibited some water-colour drawings of the 
church and its architectural details, and de- 
scribed the features of the building, which 
presented a singular mixture of the Norman 
and Early English style. Arches placed oppo- 
site to each other were found to be one Norman, 
with round heads, and the other Pointed; and 
yet, from their position, they must have been 
raised at or about the same time. The capri- 
cious employment of the round and pointed 
arch was, Mr. Petit observed, one of the remark- 
able features of the building. The tower also 
presented an unique feature in the church, there 
being a second tower within the first, surrounded 
by a wall, and supported by pillars so slender 
to appear highly dangerous. The whole churc 
was regarded by the rev. lecturer as @ good bat 
perplexing example of Gothic architecture. The 
priory was founded in 1188. : 
The Chairman (Mr. J. H. Parker) desired to 
call attention to the fact that they must not 
consider the form of the arch as a guide to the 
age of a building. That form was commonly & 
matter of convenience. People were too apt . 
think, if they found a round-headed arch, ‘f 
must be one of the twelfth century, and that, 1 
it was Pointed, it must be of the ane 
century. Now, he could show them round- 
headed doorways of all periods, where it — 
convenient to make them. The form of the 
arch was, in fact, no guide to the date. They 
must look to the mouldings and tracery. F 
Mr. E. Sharpe protested against the chair- 
man’s dictum as to the form of the arch being 
no guide to the date of the building. It wee 
true, he said, that they might find gpg 
they knew that one swallow did not “rm a 
summer; but unquestionably for the first a4 
sand years of the Christian era the round _ 
was used, and for the last thousand years 
pointed arch was used. That was the ore 
guide to go by; but there was a period in 
vening when the round arch had to give way - 
the pointed, and this transitional yon 
interesting as being the grave of the early oo 
the Romanesque, and the cradle of the /a . 
the Gothic. That —— ace nang He 
to which he had paid particu _ 
had visited aoe beings of that period, per- 
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haps, than any other individual, with the object 
to determine, if possible, the question why the 
circular arch was abandoned, and the pointed 
arch introduced, and he had come to this con- 
clusion—that the cause of the change was that 
the circular arch had a certain amount of weak- 
ness, which he explained as arising from the 
imperfect wedge-shape of the stones used in the 
round arch. The builders caw this tendency to 
weakness, and so they put a point to the top of 
the arch, They found in France, and indeed all 
over continental Europe, that the pointed arch 
was used invariably in the early buildings of 
the Transitional period on the main arches of a 
building—he would call these the arches of con- 
struction; but the arches of decoration—the 
doorways and arcades—were circular. For the 
first twenty-two yearsof the Transitional period— 
which lasted only about forty-five years—the 
arches of construction were pointed, and the 
arches of decoration were circular; he would 
guarantee this on his reputation as an archzolo- 
gist. It was not desirable that they should 
ignore that fact, but they should publish it for 
the benefit of all students. At the end of the 
Transitional period there was some confusion, 
and an apparent inclination to return to the old 
style; but up to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury the buildings were constructed according 
to the fashion of the Normans ; after that period 
new ideas arose. 

Thursday was the first great excursion-day, 
and included Furness Abbey and Piel Castle. At 


Piel Castle, 


Mr. Parker having collected his audience to- 
gether within the walls of the inner bailey, 
offered a few remarks on the building, which he 
said was built in the reign of Edward LII., about 














the middle of the fourteenth century, by the 
abbey of Furness. There were two baileys or 
courts, the outer one for the protection of the 
cattle, and the inner for the use of the in- 
habitants. The chapel was on the second floor 
of the keep. It was, however, merely a sacra- 
rium, a small space sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of a priest and an altar, the congregation 
being assembled in an adjoining apartment, 
which was used for secular purposes at other 
times, and which was separated by a screen 
capable of withdrawal. The main building was 
divided into two long chambers, which were 
again subdivided. In answer to Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Mr. Parker said there were no doubt 
three stories to the building, and in many of 
these castles the upper chambers were the chief | 
apartments. Portcullis grooves were found at | 
the entrance. This, Mr. Parker maintained, was 
a very ancient system of fortification, for it had 
been found ‘in use at Pompeii, in the walls of 
Rome, and in the Etruscan cities. He denied 








that this kind of fortification was Saracenic, but 
said it had been adopted by the Saracens with 
modifications, though existing much earlier than | 
the time of the Saracens. Our mediaeval castles | 
were copies of castles of the third and fourth | 
centuries, and they were copies of still earlier | 
originals, 
On 

Furness Abbey | 
Mr. Sharpe discoursed. The first part of Mr. | 
Sharpe’s address was devoted to the progress of 
Gothic architecture generally, the steps of such | 
progress being likened by him to the blended | 
colours of the prismatic spectrum, the dark | 
background of the celestial phenomena repre- | 
senting the gloomy period of heathen darkness, 
which, as the light of Christianity dawned, | 
became illuminated with the various colours of 
the spectrum. Mr. Sharpe proceeded to apply 
his general principles to the history of the abbey 
amidst whose remains his hearers were assembled. 
He mentioned the historical fact of the early Cis- 
tercians having broken away from the parent in- 
stitution in France, for the desirable purpose of 
amending the laxity that had crept into the prac- 
tices of the old Benedictine foundations, which 
fact, Mr. Sharpe observed, was really the first act 
of that remedial course which terminated in the 
great Reformation of the time of Henry VIII. 
and his immediate successors. With the settled 
purpose of establishing a system of more prac- 
tical piety, the Cistercians multiplied their 
foundations by hundreds, and this abbey at 
Furness was not the least magnificent of the 
wonderful fabrics their devotion had from time 
to time erected. Mr. Sharpe said he had visited 
nearly all the abbeys of the order on the Con- 
tinent, and he found invariably that one common 





rule prevailed, and that rule was the adoption of 





an improved style of architecture, from which 
all florid ornamentation likely to lead to super- 
stitious or idolatrous practices was to be ex- 
cluded. What gave the lecture the chief local 
interest was the fact mentioned by Mr Sharpe 
of his attendance at that spot in 1850, when the 
Archeological Institute was last at Lancaster, 
and of his then having conceived the idea that 
the remains of important portions of the abbey 
lay buried beneath the soil of the adjacent field 
or orchard, and of his having suggested excava- 
tions, which the liberality of the Duke of Devon- 
shire carried into effect through Mr. Ramsden, the 
result being the discovery of the vast hospitiam 
which constituted so important a portion of the 
abbey. 

At the déjetiner which followed the visit, the 
Duke of Devonshire, replying to his “ health,” 
said if it was a privilege to be the owner of so 
venerable a ruin as that which they had just 
visited, he felt it was a privilege by no means 
exempt from duties and responsibilities. He 
considered it imperatively binding on him that 
he should hand down to those who followed him 
this memorial of the past unimpaired. He con- 
sidered it to be his duty to take every precau- 











tion that he could against the ravages of time, 
and those dilapidations and decays to which such 
ruins were exposed, as well as against those | 
injuries which might inadvertently be caused by | 
visitors. He said “ inadvertently,” because he | 
felt certain that no person would inflict wilful | 
injary on such memorials of the past. Amongst | 
the thousands who visited the abbey every year | 
he felt proud that they were so well able to’ 
appreciate the architectural glories as well as | 
the historical associations of the place as to) 
refrain from injuring it. 

On Friday Mr. Parker gave some brief par- | 
ticulars of his recent investigations in Rome, of 
which we have published a fuller account. Mr. | 
Parker said that a great deal more had been | 


done in this work lately than had ever been done | 


before, and he proceeded to give a rapid sketch | 
of the discoveries that had been made by the | 
Government of Rome, by private individuals, | 
and by archeologists themselves. Among these | 


ance from the Romans themselves, and the only 
bit of Rome from which he had been excluded 
was under the care of the agent of the French 
Government. 

The week was wound up with an excursion 
to objects of antiquarian interest north of 
Lancaster, viz.. Borwick Hall, Levens Hall, 
Sizergh Hall, and Kendal. Leaving Lancaster 
by train, they proceeded to Borwick Hall, a fine 
old building in the Elizabethan style, about ten 
miles off. It is supposed to have been built in 
1561, and, within three-quarters of a mile from 
it, there are the remains of a Roman dock, from 
which it is inferred that the sea, although now 
many miles distant, flowed within a mile of the 
hall during the occupation of this country by the 
Romans. It is now the property of the Martin 
family, of Capernwray, and is only partially oc- 
cupied. It contains, in addition to a fine wain- 
scoted hall and a guard-room, an oratory, and 
a confessional, of which the railings are still in 
existence. The principal bed-room is that in 
which Charles II. slept, in August, 1651, when 
on his way with his army to Worcester. The 
soldiers, to the number of 10,000, encamped in 
a meadow below the house. James II. also once 
rested here on his way to Scotland. Leaving 


| Borwick, the excursionists proceeded to Miln- 


thorpe by train, and from thence by carriage to 
Levens Hall, the seat of the Hon. Lady Howard. 
This interesting old building, with its gabled 
roofs and sqaare-headed windows, is a picturesque 
mansion of Elizabeth’s time, and in the fine hall 
there are some decided features characteristic 
of that period. There is abundant evidence that 
the hall once formed one of the towers with 
which the border country was so thickly studded. 


| The next place visited was Sizergh Hall, about 


four miles from Kendal. It has for a long series 
of years been in the possession of the Strickland 
family, and Mrs. Strickland was present to re- 
ceive the visitors. It contains a chamber 
which is said to have been for some time 
occupied by Catherine Parr. The general 
features of the architecture are Elizabethan. 
At Kendal a paper by Mr. Crowther on 
the church was read. The church is now 


was a discovery made by the Pontifical Govern-| and has been for the last twenty years under 


ment on the banks of the Tiber, namely, the | 
original marble wharf in the lower part of the | 
port of Rome, where the marble was landed. | 
Excavations made here had been followed by | 
great success. They found steps leading down | 
to the water, which, instead of being level, 

were sloping, taking a zig-zag form up the cliff. | 
They were paved with tiles of the Roman Em-| 
pire. A little trick had been played, however, | 
in reference to these tilee, of which he as an) 
archeologist complained. Some of the tiles 

had been broken or lost, and had been replaced 

with others from elsewhere. This was certainly | 
managed very ingeniously; but he (Mr. Parker) 

would rather such tricks were not attempted. | 
He had detected the attempt by discovering the | 
real date of the substituted tiles. The whole 
was in excellent preservation, and tended to 
show that there must have been an inundation 

of the Tiber, perhaps twenty or thirty years 
after its construction, which buried the landing- 
place, and that the marble wharf had been 

moved to the site of the then salt wharf, which 

had in its turn been moved higher up. He put 

the date at the first century of the Christian 

era. An enormous number—200 or 300—large | 
marble slabs were found, so that the discovery 

was a profitable one in a pecuniary point of 

view. They had been carried to the Vatican 

for security. The Tiber was subject to great 

fluctuations. Notwithstanding the state of 
their polity, the Romans were still going on | 
with their excavations, and were making fresh | 
discoveries every day. In making a new street 
at the foot of the Quiriual, they came across a| 
fine mosaic pavement, and made out a plan of a | 
portion of a palace, but could not go far on| 
account of gardens intervening. ‘Then, in| 
making another road on the banks of the Tiber, 
they hit on the line of an old subterranean road, 
of which the Romans were rather fond. Then, 
in making the new fortifications in the Aventine, 
they came on a house of the first century ; but 
they would not allow him to examine it, although 
he saw enough to satisfy him of its date. Mr. 
Parker then proceeded in detail to describe the 
discoveries that had been made under the direc- 
tion of the Archwological Association. These 
included the tracing out of the walls of the city 
of Rome, which was as distinct from Rome as 
the city of London was from London. They 
made the space inclosed smaller than it used to 
be considered. He had received every assist- 





restoration. Mr. Crowther, in his paper, ob- 
served that it possessed the peculiarity of 
having four aisles co-extensive with the nave and 
chancel. The entire length, east and west, was 
140 ft., and the width 103 ft., including an area 
exceeded by few parish churches in the king- 
dom. It was built in the fifteenth century, 
ranging from about 1440 to the close of the cen- 
tury. The foundation of an earlier structure on 
the same site had been found. This church 
appeared to have been of the Early English 
period. As far as the details could be ascer- 
tained, they had been copied in the restorations 
which commenced in 1850. In the eastern 
column of the south arcade of the chancel was 
an arched recess which had been supposed to be 
a piscina, but research had been made, and no 
outlet for water could be discovered, and no 
drain beneath. Mr. Crowther, therefore, came 
to the conclusion that it was not a piscina buta 
credence table. It had been restored. 

Other excursions were made and meetings 
held on Monday and Tuesday following. We 
would not omit to mention that a clock was 
presented to the Rev. E. Hill as an acknow- 
ledgment of the service he had rendered to the 
members in arranging their excursions for a 
great number of years, a very poor testimonial, 
by the way, for the long given aid. Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope presented the gift with humour and 
feeling. 





THE ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS ACT. 


Amonest the measures which received the 
Royal Assent on the last day of the session, was 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Torrens, one of the 
members for Finsbury, having for its object 


'to provide better dwellings for artisans and 


labourers. The following correct analysis of 
its contents will, no doubt, be welcome to our 
readers. 

The object of the Act, as set forth in the pre- 
amble, is “to make provision for taking down 
or improving dwellings occupied by working 
men and their families which are unfit for 
human habitation, and for the building and 
maintenance of better dwellings for such persons 
instead thereof.” The Act states the places in 
which it is to be put in force, and provides that 
no place is to be included the population of 
which, according to the census for the time being 
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in force, is less than 10,000. The Act extends 
to Ireland and Scotland. 

If in any place to which the Act applies there 
is no officer of health, the local authority, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, is to 
appoint such an officer forthwith, and pay him a 
salary out of the local rate. The power of re- 
moval is, subject to the same approval, vested 
in the same authority. If this officer find any 
premises in a state dangerous to health, so as to 
be unfit for human habitation, he is to report the 
fact to the local authority. This report is to be 
in writing, and is to be referred to a surveyor or 
engineer, who shall examine and report the 
cause of the evil, and point out the remedy; 
stating whether the evil can be remedied by 
structural alterations, or whether the building 
or any part ought to be demolished. The local 
authority is to give copies of both reports to the 
owner of the property, with notice of a time and 
place for the consideration thereof. The owner 
may attend and state his objections, if any, to 
the reports, or either of them, including an 
objection that the works onght to be done at the 


notice may be left, addressed to the owner, with 
some occupier, or, if there be not an occupier, 
the notice may be put up on some conspicuous 
part of the premises. The owner on whom the 
local authority shall have imposed, in the first 
instance, the duty of executing the work shall 
commence such work within two months from 
receiving the order, and shall proceed diligently 
to complete the same in conformity with the 
specification to the satisfaction of the surveyor 
or engineer appointed by the local authority. 
If he should fail to do so, then the owner next 
in order shall be required to execute the said 
works, and, in case of his default, the remaining 
owners in their order. If all make default, then 
the local authority may order the premises to be 
shut up or demolished, or may execute the work 
in conformity with the specification. In this 
last case the expenses, with 4 per cent. interest, 
are to be charged as a charge having priority 
over all other incumbrances, the local authority 
being invested with all the powers conferred by 
law upon mortgagees. 

If the requirements of the order involve the 





fail to comply with it, every person so offending 
shall, for every day during which the failure con. 
tinues, forfeit a sum not exceeding twenty 
pounds. During non-compliance by the occu. 
pier the owner, unless assenting, is not to be 
liable to any fine. A local authority may ap. 
pear before a judge by the clerk, and a company 
or body corporate by any member of their Board 
of management. The conclading portion of the 
Act points out the statutes under which the 
penalties may be recovered, the verbal alterations 
to be made for the purpose of adapting the Act 
to Scotland or to Ireland, and also regulates the 
jurisdiction of magistrates. Respecting this last 
point, it will be enough here to observe that 
powers vested in “two justices” may be exer. 
cised in the City of London by the Lord Mayor 
or any alderman; in the metropolis outside the 
city by a metropolitan police magistrate ; and 
| throughont England by a stipendiary magistrate 
| sitting at a police-court or other duly appointed 
| place. 

| Schedules are attached to the Act, pointing 
|out the places to which it refers, the description 





expense of some other person, or at the public | total demolition of the premises, the owner shall | of the local authority, and the source from which 


expense. 
order in writing, subject to appeal. 


The local authority shall make an} t 
If the | proceed to take down and remove the premises, 


within three months after service of the order 


order be one overruling the objections, the | and if he fail to do so, the local authority shall 
local authority, if deemed necessary, shall! take them down, sel] the materials, and, after 
cause to be prepared a plan and specification of | deducting the expense, pay over the balance, if 
the works and an estimate of the cost. The| any, tothe owner. If the premises be at the 
clerk of the local authority is to give notice to | time subject to any tenancy from year to year, 
‘tthe owner that the plan and estimate are ready, or for a year or any less term, the local authority 


and the owner may inspect and transcribe same | is to give notice to every tenant, stating the | 
without charge. The owner may state objections | time at which such tenancy shall be terminated. | 


to plan or estimate within three weeks, and is | Nothing in the Act is to prejudice the rights of 
to attend at a time and place fixed by the local | any owner respecting the breach of any cove- 
authority, to sustain such objections; and if nant made with him by a tenant; so that if an 
he show that his objection is good, the plan or | owner be obliged under this Act to take posses- 
estimate shall be amended. An appeal from the | sion in order to comply with an order, his entry 
loéal authority lies to Quarter Sessions, but the| shall not affect his right to avail himself 


appellant must give notice in writing of appeal 
within one month after the making of the order 
appealed from. He must state in writing the 
grounds of the appeal, and enter into security 
to try the appeal and to abide by the order of 
the court appealed to, paying such costs as may 
be awarded. If there be not time for the notice 
mentioned above, the appeal is to be made to 
the following quarter sessions. At the hearing 
at quarter sessions the grounds of appeal are to 
be strictly confined to those set forth in the 
notice. The Court may, at the request of either | 
party, state a case for the opinion of a superior 
court. No work is to be done under any order 
pending the prosecution of any appeal. If the 
point on which the owner relies be that he is 
not responsible for the state of the premises, he 
must give notice of his appeal, and of the 
grounds thereof, to the person or parish alleged 
by him to be liable, and such person or parish 
may appear and be heard against their alleged 
liability. If the local authority shali decide 
that such other person, or such parish, is liable, 
they shall send copies of the reports to such 
person or parish, and shall appoint a time for 
hearing such parties. When all the parties are | 
before them they shall make such order as they | 


of any breach which may have occurred 
prior to his taking possession. If the order 
be that the premises only require improvement, 
the owner (including the owner of the first 
estate of inheritance), may take down the pre- 
mises; but in such case (and also in the event 
of the owner desiring to retain the site,) no 
house injurious to health shall be erected on any 
part of the site. If such a house be erected, the 
local authority may order the owner to abate or 


alter it, and in case of disobedience may do so | 


at the owner’s expense. 
more owners, one of them may apply to two 


If there be two or also. 


the local rate is to be levied. Forms are also 
added of the orders and notices to be adopted in 
carrying the Act into operation. 








THE PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE WATER 
SUPPLIES. 


“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” So wrote 
| the immortal bard, and so is it. If all were calm 
and sunshine, should we not sink into the 
lethe of luxury and indolent ease? As storms 
purify and cool the heated, stifling air, so the 
| trials of adversity brace up the energies and 
speed the currents of action in the truly noble. 
Difficulties, trials, and obstructions are the 
truest tests of heroism. Not less national than 
individual is the application of this principle. 
The Crimean war, for instance, found us un- 
prepared, unnerved, unarmonred for the fight ; 
and not until some sad reverses had roused the 
spirit of the brave, did the full force of his 
nationality show itself. The lion had slept, and 
had received some ugly blows ere he was fairly 
awakened and had put on his strength. Sweet 
were the uses of adversity in the Cotton Famine 
The bare fact was this :—-300,000 persons 
| were without work, without bread; for what 








justices should the others neglect or refuse to| were the few loaves and fishes of charity 
join in obeying an order, and the justices may | (freely provided as they were),—what were they 


empower such one of the owners to take pos- 
session of the premises, and do all such works as 
may be necessary in conformity with the order 
which may have been made. 
has completed required works, he shall be 
entitled, on producing accounts and vouchers, to 
an order, charging the premises with an annuity 
at the rate of 61, for every 1001. expended, pay- 
able for thirty years. Such a charging order is 
to have precedence over all incumbrances except 
quitrents, tithe-rent charges, and charges created 
by the advance of public money, and shall be re- 


deem just, and the order shall be subject to ap- | coverable as if it were a rent charge under deed. 
peal, as in the case stated above. | Clauses (into the details of which we need not 

Whenever four or more householders living in | enter, as they contain legal technicalities,) are 
or near to any street shall, in writing, represent | inserted, providing for the registration und 
to the officer of health, that in or near that | assignment of such charges. 


street any premises are in a state dangerous to| ll expenses incurred by the local authority 


health, so as to be unfit for human habitation, | in carrying out the Act, shall be defrayed by. 
he is bound to inspect the premises and report | them out of a special local rate, not exceeding | 


thereon; but even if no such representation | 2d. in the pound, in any one year. The Public 


be made, he is not excused from inspecting the| Works Loan Commissioners are empowered to | 
premises and reporting thereon. If the local lend, and the local authority may borrow from | 
authority shall refuse or shall neglect for three them, such sums as may be required for the pur- | 


months to take any steps to put the Actin force, | poses of the Act, but the amount of each loan 


the householders who signed the representation | must be sanctioned by the Lords of the Treasury. | 
may address the secretary of state, who may | Notices to a local authority to be deemed law- | 


compel the local authority to proceed. When fully served if delivered to the clerk of such 
the order of the local authority is served on the | local authority, or left at his office with some 
owner, he must, within three months (or, in case | person employed there by him. Notices by any 
of appeal, within one month after the appeal shall | local authority are to be signed by the clerk of 
have been heard and decided upon) signify to the | such local authority. If any person obstruct 
local authority whether he is willing to execute | the officer of health. or other person acting under 
the required works, and where two or more shall | this statute, the offender shall forfeit a sum not 
80 signify, then the right of effecting the works exceeding twenty pounds. If the occupier pre- 


shall be given to the person whose ownership is 
earliest in title. Notice by the local authority 
shall be served on the owner or an inmate of 
his place of residence or of business, if such 
place of residence or of business be within the 
district of such local authority; otherwise 
notice may be sent in a registered letter, 
addressed to the owner, wherever he may reside 
or have his place of business. If the owner's 
residence or place of business cannot be found the 


| vent the owner, or if the owner or occupier 
| prevent the officer of health, or his workmen, 
| from carrying into effect the provisions of the 
| Act after due notice given, a justice of the peace 
_may make an order requiring such person so 
| obstructing to permit the officer of health, or the 
local authority, or authorized workmen, to do all 
| things requisite for carrying the Act into «ffect ; 


Fron if, at the expiration of ten days after the | 
service of such order, the occupier or owner shall | 


amongst so many?” There was a problem to 
_be solved, and out of that difficulty there arose 
‘the most wonderful and practical organization of 


When an owner diversified yet unified labour which this country 


has ever seen ; solving the problem for fature time 
| how the calamity of a labour panic may be turned 
|into a blessing. Like the otherwise destructive 
/mountain torrent, curbed and directed in 
‘its downward course, is held in restraint, and bid 
|to work for man, so the dangerous force of an 
‘unemployed population was guided and con- 
| trolled until it expended itself in public works, 
_which are a monument of perseverance under 
| difficulties, a triumph of the force of discipline 
and wise direction, and are and will bea blessing 
‘to thousands who have not yet seen their first 
day. All honour to the gallant hero of Magdala 
{and to his officers and men, who in 4 strange 
land made a way for themselves under unex- 
ampled natural impediments, and thundered at 
the door of the barbaric chief, bidding him, in 
the name of England, let his captives free. 
Honour also to that more peaceful general who 
arrayed an army of workers and directed their 
endeavours in besieging the citadels of dirt and 
the ramparts of disease, who everywhere aiding, 
encouraging, reviewing, and cheering up the 
drooping spirits of his troops, taught them to 
earn a solid victory over unexampled impedi- 
iments. Sweet indced were the uses of that ad- 
versity. Thousands of homes were saved from 
ruin, and blessed with the reward of honest 
labour, instead of the pauper’s dole. Towns 
and villages, which filth and neglect had 80 
overgrown that nothing in the way of ordinary 
effort could have coped with it, or ever have 
worked up the sad arrears of years of neglect; 
but the army of workers came down upon them, 
and a transformation so substantial, 80 satisfac- 
tory, ensued that none but those who shared in 
the campaign can really estimate the blessings 
of that calamity, the sweet uses of that aaver- 
sity. What barriers of red tape and formalism 
were broken down; what inequalities were 
levelled ; what fosses of exclusiveness were 
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filled up; what bridges of human pathy 
were built; what channels of love and charity 
were opened up, none can ever tell. To the 
heroes who generalled the forces and fought the 
battle of our Lancashire adversity be honour : 
peaceful laurels will ever deck the brows of those 
true patriots, whether it be the general who 
organized, the noble earl who presided, or the 
artisan who toiled. Again the sweet uses of 
adversity do not less appear when we are periodi- 
cally awakened by the dread sound of “ cholera.” 
It is the trumpet-tongued messenger bidding us 
arise, set our house in order, and look up our 
weapons of defence. : 

The unprecedented heat and drought at present 
experienced are calculated to produce most 
disastrous ravages upon the public health. 
There are very few towns in Lancashire or York - 
shire where the water supply is not a source of 
anxious inquiry, affording in many cases good 
grounds for serious alarm. Already the drought 
has shot up many works, and thrown numbers 
of people out of employment; the farmers are 
at their wits’ end for needful supplies, and cattle 
are suffering greatly and have died in numbers. 
In rural places especially, domestic supplies are 


most stinted in quantity and doubtful in quality ; | 


lavatories. We must have an ample supply for 
flushing sewers, street watering, drinking foun- 
tains, extinguishing fires, and what not. How 
needful now the flushing of sewers and the plen- 
tifal watering of ttreets, both which are impos- 
sible at the very time they are most needed. Last, 
not least, come the requirements of trade, vital 
necessity, to be kept moving. The streams 
which once sufficed to furnish the motive 
power, or to supply the needful wants of 
trade, are now, for the most part, inadequate 
or inappropriate,—inadequate fgom their small 
quantity, inappropriate by reason of their con- 
tamination. For most of the extensive manu- 
factories recently erected new and independent 
supplies have to be found, and not a few resort 
to the water companies and pay by meter. The 
quantities thus supplied for trade purposes alone 
in such places as Leeds, Manchester, Bradford, 
Halifax, Sheffield, and like places is astonishing, 
and in times of severe drought, as at present, 
the companies are in a strait, and have to resort 
to every expedient to maintain the trade supply ; 
for when that fails, as it has done now in many 
places, the works must stand, workpeople are 
thrown out of employment, and the company’s 





revenue is seriously impaired. There is, there- 


poor persons having to be up at daybreak to fore, a temptation to continue the supply for 


travel far distances and to wait sometimes for trade purposes to such a point as to jeopardise | 


hours for the small driblet at the well or road- | the domestic and sanitary wants. In a vital 
side trough. So King Cholera finds us wanting necessary like water there ought not to be this 
our best weapon of defence. The want of a hair-splitting,—this fine adjustment of wants 
proper supply of water is telling week by week and supplies,—this too frequent trying to see 
upon the public health. Then, again, the condi- | how little we can ewist upon. It ought to be 
tion of the rivers through and near the manu- dealt out with no niggardly hand, even super- 
facturing towns is positively indescribable ; there fluity and waste itself (though all waste is to be 
are no words in our present vocabulary which condemned) ; yet in the case of water even the 
can convey, in many cases, the true ideaof their waste itself is not all loss, as the quantity ex- 
pestilent state. In quantity a minimum, in pended goes to flush the sewers and to dilute 


present prices for water supply of cottages are 
not more on the average than about 2d. per 
week, even if these charges were increased one- 
third, or 33 per cent., it would not be any percep- 
tible burden even to the poorest, and yet in the 
aggregate it would amount to an immense sum. 

Other classes of dwellings might be charged 
proportionately, and I should not doubt that 
that there would be, upon reflection, a ready 
acquiescence, and an acknowledgment that the 
water was well worth all that was charged. In 
the case of corporations, of course, any leakage 
in the water-rate would come out of the general 
pockets: soit is as broad as itislong. In either 
case the article consumed must be paid for, and 
no article is so well worth its value as water, 
particularly if it be good, 

The charges for trade might remain as they 
are, on the graduated scales, as, if the quantity 
were forthcoming, the increased consumption 
which would result would amply repay the 
companies. 

We must have more water, and we must pay 
for it a fair, nay, a remunerative price, so as to 
induce and encourage the investment of capital 
in its collection and storage. There is abund- 
ance of water in the country for every want: 
all we require is, reservoirs to put it into. We 
want more big bottles, out of which, in the 
|droughty time of hay-making and harvest, we 
—_ draw abundance to satisfy every “ thirsty 
soul.’ 
| _ As to our rivers pollution, it will take a long 
| time to convince the public of the folly and waste 
|of the present system. There is no panacea for 
it: every place has its peculiar circumstances 
and special conditions, but the time is not very 
far distant when there will be no more 
jneed to prohibit the throwing of sewage 











| 


filthiness a maximum; these streams (bah!) the streams, overcharged, as they mostly are, into rivers than there is now to renew 


heated by manufacturing processes, under a with foul matter. 
tropical sun, receiving as they do, for the. 
most part, the filth, liquid and solid, of a firm the statements herein made. Hundreds of 
million inhabitants, they are more like deadly, men and horses are employed in bringing water | 
slimy, giant snakes wriggling their slow and from all available sources. One town in Lanca- | 
tortuous courses through the towns they infest, shire has had its only reservoir dry for a month 
or besmearing the landscape with their muddy past, and the inhabitants have to do as they can. 
trail, and emitting such odours as man cannot At daybreak, in many places, there are throng- 
live in. Once fair and free, the haunts of the ings and pushings, and even contests of an un- 
“speckled trout,” these streams gladdened the pleasant nature, for preference of access to the 
village and the town, and gave a freshness to the coveted drop; and a policeman at one point is 
lawn of the mansion and a sunbeam of rainbow | stationed to secure fair-play amongst the strug- 
colour as they dashed over the mill-wheel. Now | gling throng. At Bradford, Yorkshire, a large 
they bear in their courses the curse of man’s dis- | portion of the borough is without supply. Many 
obedience in sinning against nature. We are of the Lancashire reservoirs present nearly a 
learning in this our strait the value of pure dry bed, and the little water yet remaining in 





|the special clauses which not long ago were 
The reports from all parts of the country con-| necessary to prevent gas companies from 


throwing, stealthily, their gas tar into adjacent 
streams; whereas this same tar is now in its 
crude state worth about 21. per ton, and in its 
varied manipulations furnishes the daintiest tints 
for the robe of the most fashionable belle. The 
study of the utilization of waste products reveals 
wonders. How much longer shall the torrent 
flood destroy and the barren drought desolate ? 
How much longer shall the hungry earth lie 
agape for the refuse of our cities, and our once 
bright rivers be turned into cesspools? How 
long this will continue we know not. But this 
we do believe that a future generation will, from 
very necessity, learn to store and utilize every 


water; we may have to feel this even more 


keenly yet. Nevertheless, the uses of this ad-. 
versity will be “sweet” if it lead to an earnest 
searching into the whole question of our water | 
supply and our rivers pollution. To increase the | 
impoundage of the floods of wet seasons so as to | 


provide more amply for every want, whether 
domestic, sanitary, or trade (and this last has 
now become of vast importance im the districts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire), and to learn the 
true value of our servant water, who, after doing 
all the good he can for us, and receiving even our 
abuse and filth in return, will, if we let him, fer- 
tilize our fields and renew his own purity, bright- 
ness, and freshness in the very effort itself, coming 
out of his many labours and services for the 
benefit of man, like an angel of goodness again 
to flow on to bless and bless again, ever renewing 
his youth and freshness as the sun. 

Practically our towns are too limited in their 
water supply to meet contingencies: we must 
have more, more. The supply has not increased 
in an equal ratio to the demand ; the require. 
ments of civilized life are very different from 
those of twenty years ago. For our personal 
comfort we must have our bath; he who cannot 
afford this luxury will have his “tub” and his 
sponge: the good housewife is more prodigal of 
water; she is more profuse in her washing and 
swilling, her rubbing and scrubbing. Our gar- 
den must be watered; we cannot do without 
the now accepted convenience of the W.C., and 
this last is a great drain upon our water supply, 
and a fertile source of abuse and waste. The 
appliances of modern times have altogether 
altered the state of things. The India-rubber hose 
and the high-pressure, for instance, enable the 
plentiful washing of windows, watering of gar- 
dens, washing of carriages, courts, and yards, &c., 
without labour, where formerly the bucket and 
the can had to be carried, and did duty much 
less easily, far less efficiently. Then, again, on 
sanitary and public grounds. We must have 
our parks and pleasure-grounds, with artificial 
lakes and fountains ; our baths, washhouses, and 


them is shallow, exposed to intense heat, apt to| scrap of waste, every gallon of fertilizing liquid, 
wash up muddy deposits which are now exposed | turning that which is our present adversity to 
and dry. Cattle and sheep have suffered greatly, | sweet and beneficial uses,—our present difficulty 
and even the salmon now are giving in. The into a triumph. JOSEPH BRIERLEY. 
River Ribble, justly famed for its salmon, is 
much polluted with sewage, and its volume is — 
now so reduced that, I am informed, many sal- 
mon have died; others, exhansted and “ weary 
of life,” have committed suicide by lying in the e 
shoals and allowing themselves to be captured at | ARCHITECTURE. 
leisure. These are the victims of pollution and, THose of us who have adopted architecture 
drought. Thus our food supply is reduced. | a8 a profession from a sense of its power on our 
But the consideration of the subject in all its imagination, can remember, as I can aver, the 
bearings, ever so briefly, would lead me beyond changed impressions on our minds produced by 
reasonable limits in your valuable space; I con- first acquaintance with the practical business of 
clude, therefore, with a few general remarks, just preparing designs for execution, a descent, as it 
as they rise uppermost to the mind. | were, from poetry to prose, the reaction from 
In dealing with future water supplies there | which is in many cases a slow process, but which 
must be no narrow and limited view; more must be attained ere freedom of design can be 
comprehensive areas must be embraced, and accomplished; and the counteraction to which 
groups of towns must be included in one scheme. should be constantly encouraged in the student 
The watersheds of entire districts must be con- | by exercise in abstract design, apart from the 
served, and more equal distribution secured for mere practical work by which he acquires his 
present and prospective wants. Thereare needed technical education. The real in architecture 
some equitable clauses to prevent the strong must, to the architect, include, with their 
robbing the weak, so that when powerful compa- external forms, not only all that belongs to the 
nies or corporations pounce upon watersheds, special uses of his buildings, but their conse- 
distant, perhaps, twenty miles, they shall be quent necessary modes of construction, and the 
compelled to make more ample and effectual pro- | materials requisite or available for that end ; and 
vision for present and future wants of those whose great is the difficulty of preserving amid these 
district they invade; and should Conservancy | matters of practical and mechanical import, the 
Boards be formed (as, indeed, they ought to be), | due impression of his artistic aim, and of securing 





THE REAL AND THE IDEAL OF 


no Water Bill should pass until such Board has 
reported upon it in all its details. 

But how can the companies increase their 
storage, expand their works, double the supply, 
and do all this, seeing that with their present 
works, conducted with the utmost economy, they 
cannot realize, on the average, more than say 
6 per cent. upon their invested capital? The 
remedy is this: the charges for supply of water 
must be increased, and I do not think there 
would be found one dissentient out of every fifty 
consumers. The persons most likely to feel the 





pressure would be the operative class; but as 


with full attention to the former all that truly 
bears on the last, which seems constantly in 
danger of being overborne and drowned among 
the varied details of mere physica! requirements. 
I wish to be understood as in no degree holding 
that the ideal can be severed from the real in any 
works of true architecture, but I use the terms 
in their common, popularly received sense; and 
taken thus, the real of our art must of necessity 
present itself very differently to at least the three 





* From a paper by Mr. H. P. Horner, read before the 
Manchester Architectural Association. 
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classes I have hinted at, more specifically—the 
architect, the proprietor, and the public. : 
To the architect the technical and constructive 
elements of practical design must be ever present 
as the tools or instruments by which he must 
accomplish what his imagination has conceived. 
There must be always a tendency in this con- 
structive element of his work, to jar more or less 
with that exercise of the ideal powers of the 
mind, so essential to be kept in constant and 
living exercise if true architecture is to be the 
result of the artist’s labour: and to prevent 
injury from this source to that province of mental 
exercise, on which I shall enlarge hereafter, the 
architect should, I think, aim from the first at 
the adoption of such a constructive system as 
shall, throughout his works, have a constant 
reference to the final effect which he desires 
them to produce. There are, of course, nume- 
rous obstacles meeting the imaginative designer 
in his endeavours to pursue such a system ;—the 
kind of materials at his command ; requirements 
of economy general or special ; the restrictions 
of local or general enactments ; and the habit of 
mind too often induced, either by early education 
or later practice (the latter fostered by the 
modern demands for rapid production), of 
pursuing a routine method both in the choice 
and use of the materials. Much care and self- 
management are needfal to save the architect 
from getting into a species of “ bathos” of design 
through these but too fully experienced causes; 





and the simple manner in which some construc- | 


tive difficulties can be overcome by modern appli- 
ances of an enginecring rather than architectural 
character, affords a too frequent temptation to 
adopt the easy and ready, as distinguished from 


class which should demand full exercise of an 
architect’s power of design, the merely usefal 
is alone seen as their own aim, and in so far, and 
in so far only, as the works produced suit their 
needs in respect of accommodation in space and 
convenience in communication, do they believe 
that architectural art is present; and vainly 
bestowed, inasmuch as the inmates are con- 
cerned, are all the nice studies of vista, effect, 
proportion, and succession of parts, which the 
anxious architect has lavished on the, perhaps, 
costly edifice which is to be coupled with his 
name and skill in art while its parts shall hold 
together. The merely everyday uses of common 
life are the real of architecture to such posses- 
sors of its examples, and their unappreciative 
acquiescence in its simple fitness falls cold on 
the senses of the lowly estimated, though per- 
haps, highly-paid artist. 

I hold it vain to attempt the task of defining 
how much instinctive feeling, association, or 
education may have to do, r pavers: | or gene- 
rally, with the acknowledged power of architec- 
ture on the human mind; and I proceed to 
express, weakly and imperfectly it must be, my 
own view of what through all these channels | 
carries this force of ideal impression deep into 
thousands of differently disposed and variously 
cultivated minds. 

This source of the power of architecture as an 





art of imagination rests I am convinced in its 





consonance with those laws of effect, infinite in| 
the variety of their results, which the Creator | 
‘has impressed on the material universe, and 
| specifically for us on the surface of the globe 
| which we inhabit. 

| Form, light (with its complement, shade), and | 


arrangements, without any feeling, or very little, 
for its higher forms of imaginative power, I 
hardly think you could find indifference to grand 
effects in architecture in any one who could 
enter into, and lose himself for the time in 
the “disembodied” flow of a fugue of Bach’s, 
the sublime transitions and cadences of a 
chorus by Handel, or the pathetic and heart. 
searching strains of one of Beethoven’s great 
symphonies. 

I dare not permit myself to pursue this capti- 
vating theme of the analogies of the arts, but I 
feel sure that scope exists for the production of 
a work of immense interest to any one who 
would devote time to illustrate the connexion of 
the arts as Mrs. Somerville has that of the 
sciences, and Mr. Grove of physical forces. 

Briefly to notice some of the forms of the ideal 
I have enumerated, I should say that, in respect 
to that essential element of an Englishman’s 
home,—that untranslateable word of his social 
vocabulary, comfort,—the architect, who must 
in many cases have this ideal most frequently of 
all proposed to him in his practice, will find that 


| gentle play of light and shade, and a very re- 


stricted and chastened use of sober colour, with 
little dependence on the higher and stronger 
effects of architectural form will best assist him 
in securing its effect. The structures to which 
the epithet mostly applies are not large in scale, 
and all strong and forcible effects of form pro- 
duce on a small scale an impression of move- 
ment and unrest which does by no means attach 


‘to the same when applied to buildings on a great 


scale. 
Elegance or grace,—the characteristic which 
attaches strictly to structures connected with 


the truly artistic, in architectural construction. | colour are the material sources of all those | the lighter scenes of human life and its intel- 


I would not be thought of as opposed to the due | 


application of such contrivances in metallic con- 


struction as modern engineering has brought | 


into use, but there are valid objections to certain 


modes of applying them in connexion with | 


architectural art which should not, and, by the 
true artist, cannot be ignored. It will not be 
denied that an essential characteristic of good 


results from due appreciation, by the designer, 
of the appearance as well as the reality of 
balanced gravitation. Arched construction, 
duly abutted, gives the highest combination, 
doubtless, of the actual and apparent in this re- 
spect ; but where trabeate style or construction 


is adopted, short bearings, massive proportions, | 


and an ecess even in real and apparent over- 
plus of material strength, are essential for pro- 


ducing this effect of architectural repose. Now, | 


to this same effect, the use of extended bear- 
ings gained by the application of iron, is dis- 
tinctly opposed, and the more so, the more 
studiously the actual means of support are 
masked or concealed. The mere knowledge that 
iron or other tenacious metal can alone render 
such bearings safe, leads even the least practised 
critic to the conclusion that in such cases it 
must be present, and the concealment causes 
in this, as in all other such cases, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction, and of a certain littleness, not to 
Bay meanness of treatment. Far better would 
it be boldly and openly to declare the presence 
of your sustaining metal, whether of strongly 
braced cast-iron, or lighter and simpler wrought ; 
and so showing it, to make its necessary form 
conducive to your architectural effect, and its 
surfaces the recipients of suitable decoration. 

Thus much for an example combining an 
illustration of my meaning in respect of material, 
economical, and habitual impediments to pure 
and true treatment of architectural design, to 
which, had I time and space, I might add in- 
stances of the manner in which personal tastes 
and preferences on the part of clients, oppose 
themselves to the free exercise of his art by the 
architect whose skill is called into exercise on 
their behalf. I must, however, myself econo- 
mise my materials, and now briefly touch on the 
realistic aspect of architecture as it concerns 
those personally interested in it as owners or 
proprietors, whether in a public or private sense 
of those terms. 

Unfortunately for both architecture and archi- 
tects, a large proportion of those for whose com- 
fort, enjoyment, or advantage the art is to be 
called into exercise, care little, and really 
understand less of what is meant by the term 
architecture, and confound it either with mere 
building of the commonest utilitarian kind, or 
with the mere surface decoration which stucco 
or paint can cheaply and rapidly add to the sur. 
face of such work. By clients such as these, 
though often requiring structures of a scale and 


interests of speeding time, and leading him, even | 


enchanting landscapes with which this world | 
| can gladden the eye of him who seeks such pure 
enjoyment. Form, light, and colour give archi- 





tecture, as I have said, place and power among | 
the arts. Contrast, proportion, and gradation | 
in form,—alike in the mountain, the headland, | 


the islet, and the cathedra!,—arrest the eye and | 


‘interest themind. Why, we can scarcely tell, but | 
architecture is that self-sustaining repose which | 


so it is, and often with overwhelming force. | 
Light, shadow, half light, reflexioa, alike mark | 
out, define, and enrich the broken cliff, the! 
waving forest, the palace front, and the village | 
spire; and colour no less, in its endless harmo- | 
nies, gives life and vividness alike to natural and | 
architectural objects. 

The limits within which this strong and close | 
analogy between nature and architecture can be | 
said to prevail must vary as widely as can the | 
objects of architectural production; and the) 


actual ideal may range from rustic simplicity, | 
comfort, elegance, through the whole scale of 


the beautiful, the grand, the magnificent, and | 
the sublime. 

In each class of the architect’s works, under 
these many forms of the ideal, must the degree | 
in which the elements of form, light, and colour | 
contribute to his effects, vary, and interchange ; | 
and seldom as it falls to the lot of any of us to’ 
have the opportunity of achieving what can be 
placed in the category of the grand or the sublime, | 
yet such opportunities do, at long intervals, | 
occur for our profession; and happy may that 
man esteem himself in his generation who | 
leaves behind him on the surface of this troubled | 
globe something which is hailed by his fellow- | 
beings as a gem in the midst of its monotony, | 
and as calculated to call that least cultivated, | 
yet, perhaps most essentially characteristic 
element of his high place in creation,—his ima- 
gination,—into fall and happy exercise, raising 
him for the moment above the common-place 


through a material source, to recognise his | 
alliance with that which is surely superior to | 
time in its eesence, though decreed to perish 
| with it in its substance, 

| I class architecture most nearly with music 
among the arts in respect of its directly elevating 
| power upon the human mind ; and it will be fre- 
| quently found that the intellect most awake to 
| the power of the one is sensitive also to the 
other ; though I think observation will prove 
that insensibility to architectural impressions is 
| & less common defect than indifference to those 
of music, the latter arising apparently from a 
not infrequent absolute deficiency in the organi- 
zation, I mean of brain rather than of ear, con- 
cerned in conveying these impressions to the 
mind. Architecture is in its associations of 
wider interest to the greater portion of mankind 
than the art of music; but though many profess- 
ing the latter art will be found skilled in its 
execution and even clever in its technical 














lectual recreations,—would be in a measure 
wearisome, if markedly pervading the whole 
domestic range of a dwelling-house, however 
finished in style; but in the detached concert- 
room, the saloon, the theatre for the most part; 
yes, and the ball-room,—externally and inter- 
nally,—this may be sought and secured. Greater 
play of form in small masses, less contrast by 
effect of light and shadow, and more and livelier 
employment of colour, will be found, I think, to 
conduce to this end; and, in contrast with the 
quieter effects of comfort and home feeling, the 
application of this style of effect may often 
prove most happy and artistically useful as ap- 
plied to the parts of domestic or, as in the 
club-honse, of less private buildings, which are 
to be devoted to such uses as I have alluded to. 

Beauty, the next step below the grand, is 
surely not a result to be obtained in architecture 
without the expenditure of long and anxious 
study in design, and no less anxious experiment 
in respect of detail. Independence of scale is & 
characteristic of this high and captivating cha- 
racter of art, and, though applicable to a great 
extent even to large structures of certain classes, 
yet in those of moderate scale it seems best to 
commend itgelf to our love and admiration. 
Here, form, in some of its most recondite re- 
lations,—chiaroscuro in its most subtle effecta, 
and every variety of harmonious colouring,— 
may, according to the varying circumstances of 
the design, be called to his aid by the architect 
as means to secure his end. 

Form,—effective rather by gradation and pro- 
portion than by contrast,—and effect of light, 
rather diffused than concentrated, seem appro- 
priate to impressions of architectural beauty; 
while, in the use of colour, let the artist beware 
that only as applied to beautiful forms can this 
be otherwise than at least semi-barbarous ; and 
let him look at and take warning by the alas ! 
too many examples in modern English struc- 
tures, where, in the desire to fall in with a pre- 
valent but passing fashion, the architect has 
marred a perhaps otherwise meritorious design 
by the use of strongly-contrasted and even 
coarse colour, applied in hard and graceless 
forms, and sometimes with a force of crude 
opposition sufficient to overbear and destroy all 
that the really architectural features of bis work 
had to offer of beauty or of grace. 

Grandeur of effect, unlike beauty, must, a8 
the term implies, enlist large scale among its 
constituent elements. Here, strong contrasts 
and bold gradations of form find place, forcible 
and concentrated effects of light and shade, 
while colour again falls into comparative abey- 
ance, and whereemployed must be made strictly 
ancillary to the bolder effects dependent on form 
and chiaroscuro, as in deepening the effect of 
purposely-shadowed parts of a design by its 
retiring shades of purple or violet, or bringng 
into prominence what it is sought to press oD 
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the eye by distinct but yet mellow tints of a 
warmer character, and pointedly by the studied 
use of gold in an unburnished form of etching. 
But here must be avoided, save in the smallest 
measure, the use of the primaries,—red, yellow, 
or blue,—or their negative and positive neutrals, 
—black and white. 

Buildings of much grandeur of general effect, 
both of ancient and modern erection, might be 
cited, which, through injudicious application of 
a so-called bold—but really coarse—style of 
coloured decoration, applied sometimes under 
the misused term of “ restoration,’ have been 
robbed of their dignity; and if raised by their 
innate power of form and chiaroscuro above the 
danger of becoming vulgar, have been at least 
brought so near to the common-place that their 
admirers would be happy to see them thrown 
back almost into their former state of neglect, 
rather than made to flaunt in plumage foreign 
to their real character and true effect. 

Feeble and trivial treatment of colour, how- 
ever, in connexion with such structures, such as 
rather comes, in fact, within the range of the 
“elegant” in coloured decoration, is scarcely 
less out of place than the coarseness I would 
denounce; and hence arises the necessity of the 
most careful and repeated trials of parts, and 
not very small parts either, of such added de- 
coration before it is decided to apply it in any 
fixed form to the whole. It is singular how | 
slight a variation of tint will, when applied on a 
great scale, entirely alter (and perhaps mar) an 
interior effect. I have always admired the care- 
fully chosen tint of thin dead wash which is used 
for the large surfaces of the interior of York 
Minster. It is such as to give a pearly grey hue 
to the further portions, while moderately and | 
happily warm immediately under the eye. Par- 
don me for descanting on the merits of white- 
wash for the nonce, but I am speaking of a) 
building in which form is the pre-eminent ele- | 
ment of effect. Once, when I was in the cathe- | 
dral, I found the north transept alone com- 
pletely re-coloured, but the work there begin- 
ning again de novo. On inquiry I found 
that, on the application of the colour in 
the transept, and its drying down to its) 
normal tone, it was found that too large a pro- | 





} 





portion of yellow, though very little, had been | 
used in mixing the huge quantity of colour, 
required for the whole interior, and on the 
discovery of this, which was palpable when | 
attention was directed to it, the whole was, 
destroyed, and a new tint prepared which | 
resumed the old aérial effect, while compara- | 
tive vulgarity in a measure at least must have | 
attended the use of the slightly warmer tint. 

Our cathedrals and great churches come 
strictly within the range of this characteristic 
of grandeur in their good examples ; and here I 
woald say a word as to the effect of stained glass, 
either old or of modern application. 

Little of the old, but far too much of the 
modern, is of a crudity in colour ténding rather 
to lower than to enhance the architecture it is 
associated with, and this from three principal 
causes: one, ignorance of or indifference to the 
character of stained glass in decoration, viz., 
its due flatness of treatment as distinguished 
from picture-making or relief by shadow, a treat- 
ment demanded for its true effect as for that of 
fresco, but even in greater measure ; secondly, 
the neglect of the principle of dealing almost 
entirely with secondary and tertiary tints and 
hues, rather than with primary colours; and, 
lastly,—alas!—by the descent of this style of 
work from an art, as which it was treated but a 
few years back by Willement, Pugin, and a few 
more, to the level of a mere trade, in which 
dealing takes place by the square foot, and 
wearisome repetitions of gaudy medallions, and 
ill-drawn and ludicrously anatomized saints and 
prophets appear in all parts of the kingdom, 
garnished with glaring borders by the foot lineal, 
and solid masses of blue and red glass, one would 
think, by the cube. 











_ New Law Covrts.—In reply to Lord Denman, 
in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor 
stated that the Commissioners under the Courts 
of Justice Building Act had not as yet recom- 
mended any definite plan to the Government, 
and therefore the Lords of the Treasury had not 
as yet adopted or approved of any contract in 
relation to the building. The Commissioners, 
however, had agreed upon a draft-letter to the 
Treasury, which was to accompany sketches of 


THE MEYRICK COLLECTION. 


WE were in hopes that the remarkable educa- 
tional museum of armour and other works made 
by the late Sir Samuel Meyrick, and left by him 
in Goodrich Court, Hereford, would be obtained 
for the nation, but this now seems doubtful. An 
offer was made to the present owner to purchase 
it for a foreign country, and there seemed a 
probability of its leaving the country. At the 
instance, we believe, of the Department of Art 
Mr. Planché reported on it, advising the pur- 
chase ; and afterwards Mr. Vaux, of the British 
Museum, did the same thing. The Government, 
however, declined to move in the matter. We 
must express a strong hope that something may 
yet be done to render the collection available 
for public instruction and recreation. 








IPSWICH FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION. 
An Industrial and Fine Arts Exhibition has 


been opened at Ipswich, in the new Assembly 
Rooms. The upper room is occupied by pictures, 


| sculpture, and other art-works, and curiosities ; 


and the lower room is devoted to machinery and 
industrial works generally, including a great 
variety of models, a model organ, coffin con- 
| ductor, aquaria, fine things in sewing machines, 
| horizontal steam engine, &c., forming a varied 
and entertaining collection. The committee of 
the Working Men’s College have been active 
organizers of this exhibition. That souvenirs of 
| the event might be preserved a private subscrip- 
|tion has been entered into for the purpose 
of raising a small fund for the purchase of 
medals (both silver and bronze). The competi- 
tion has been circumscribed, and we believe the 


|rule pursued was that the author, artist, or 


manufacturer of any particular work intimating 
his intention of exhibiting for competition, was 
allowed to do so. 

The judges in the art department were Mr. 
Cochrane, of the Norwich School of Art, and 
Mr. W. P. Ribbans; for woodwork, Mr. H. 
Brinsmead and Mr. H. Singleton; for iron 


| goods, Mr. J. Hammond and Mr. J. Hawes; and 


miscellaneous, Mr. T. 8. Gowing, Mr. B. Rix, 
and Mr. J. R. Ridley. 

The exhibition was formally opened on Thars- 
day in last week. At two o’clock, the mayor 
(Mr. J. P. Cobbold), the deputy-mayor (Mr. R. 
C. Ransome), the magistrates, aldermen, mem- 
bers of the town council, attended by the town 
servants, the principal (Dr. Christian) and 
members of the council of the Working Men’s 
College, the exhibitors, and other inhabitants 
of the town assembled in the Sessions Coart 
at the Town-hall, and thence walked in pro- 
cession to the Assembly-rooms, and opened 
the exhibition. 








._ THE WALWORTH-COMMON ESTATE 
COMPETITION PLANS. 


WE are requested to insert the following com- 
munication addressed to the guardians of the 
poor of the parish of St. Mary Newington, 
Surrey :— 

* London, August 3, 1868. 

Gentlemen,—With reference to the following 
advertisement, which appeared in the Builder of 
April 4, 1868, viz. :— 

*To Surveyors and Architects.— Walworth Common 
Estates.—The Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. 
Mary Newington, Surrey, are desirous of receiving Plans 
for laying out the above estate, of about 45 acres, in new 
roads and streets, for the erection of private houses and 
shops. Premiums for the best plans will be given as fol- 
lows:—For the first, 100 guineas; second, 75 gui 
third, 50 guineas,—Faurther particulars and copy of in- 
structions may be seen at the clerk's office, as under, 
between ten andfour. The plans must be sent in to me 
on or before the lst day of June next.—By order, 

Joszra Burexss, Clerk, 

Vestry Hall, Walworth, March 26, 1868 ;’— 

We the undersigned competitors beg to state, 
that having sent in plans and designs for laying 
out the above estate, in accordance with such 
advertisement, in the manner required by the 
printed instructions issued to us, we do hereby 
strongly protest against the decision lately 
arrived at by you, on the grounds of its being 
both inconsistent with the spirit of your adver- 
tisement and printed instructions, and most 
unjust to us. We complain that you have 
awarded premiums (especially the two first) for 


we 





certain floor plans that had been approved of. 


plans which are not in accordance with those 


printed instructions, and also do not comprise 
the sanitary arrangements which are required 
by the Metropolitan Building Act, whilst many 
of the rejected plans have fully complied with 
the instructions, and are in accordance with the 
Act. We are also not satisfied with the third 
premium awarded. 

We therefore respectfully call upon you to 
appoint a professional gentleman of high stand- 
ing and character to act as arbitrator, and de- 
cide upon the merits of all the plans sent in; 
and we further suggest that we may be allowed 
separately to explain our plans and designs 
before such professional man, and we shall then 
be perfectly satisfied with his decision. Await- 
ing your reply, 

We are, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
H. M. Burton, 14, Spring-gardens. 
Tuomas Epwarp Kyie¢atey, 106, Cannon- 
street, E.C. 
Banister Fuetcuer, 7, Guilford - street, 
Russell-square. 
Freperick A. Kirin, C.E., 110, Cannon- 


street, E.C. 

Lee & Watron, 6, Great College-street, 
Westminster. 

Axnrtuvr C, Par, C.E., 7, Parliament-street, 
8.W. 

A. A. Freeman, 25, St. Aubyn’s-road, Upper 
Norwood. 

THomas JEWELL, 2, Cottage-green, Cam- 
berwell. 

Ricuarp Hopton, 2, Stanstead-road, Forest- 
hill. 


Wa. H. Raw inas, 1, Welton-terrace, Palace- 
road, Upper Norwood. 

A. G. HeNNELL, 22, Southampton-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 

Warp & Usit1, 10, King-street, Soho, W. 

W. B. Morrart, King-street, Whitehall.” 


*,* We have before us a large number of 


‘letters, many of them not from competitors, to 


the effect of the above protest. We trust the 
guardians may even yet find themselves able to 
do justice to those who trusted to their honour. 
The selections are manifestly not in accordance 
with the Instructions.* 








HUMEWOOD, COUNTY WICKLOW, 
IRELAND. 


ILLUSTRATIONS are given in our present number 
'of a mansion in the course of erection at Hume- 
wood, Ireland, for Mr. W. W. Fitzwilliam Dick, 
|M.P. for the county of Wicklow. It stands in 
'a@ commanding position, well surrounded with 
rich woods and mountain scenery. 

| The walls are entirely of granite, and the 
| roofs are covered with tiles. The kitchen offices 
are in the basement, a few feet below the 
| ground level, giving considerable elevation to 
|the ground floor, which is approached by a 
| stone staircase from a vaulted hall about 40 ft. 
‘in height. This hall forms the base of the 
| tower 7 





The fittings of the interior are being con- 
structed of various coloured woods, the staircase 
|being in oak. Provision is made in various 
ways for defensive purposes, if necessary. The 
house being intended chiefly for a short summer 
residence, provision has been made for a system 
of warming and ventilation throughout during 
the time that it will be unoccupied. The whole 
of the basement is vaulted in brick. The ceil- 
ings and floors over the dining-room, drawing- 
room, &., are supported by massive oak beams, 
and finished with cornices of wood. The kitchen 
is open to the roof, and well separated from the 
habitable part of the house. There is a lift for 
coals and luggage from the bottom to the top of 
the house, and dinner is to be served by @ 
traversing wagon, passing up the stairs to the 
serving-rom. The windows of the hall and 
staircase and the upper portions of those of 
the living-rooms will be filled with stained glass, 
containing the armorial bearings, 4c., of the 
family, Mr. Dick having a fine folio illustrating 
the heraldic history of the family from the 
earliest times. a 

The contract is being carried out by Mr. Kim- 
berley, of Banbury, from designs by Mr. Wiiliam 
White, F.S.A. 





® We have received, but too late for present considera- 
tion, communications from the authors of the plans to 
which the first and the third premiums have been 


avarded, 
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PRIZES AT THE “ ECOLE CENTRALE 
D’ ARCHITECTURE.” 


Last November we published an account of 
the opening for the winter session of the Paris 
Ecole Centrale d@’ Architecture, which took place 
under the presidency of Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., 
who delivered an address to the students, and 
concluded by putting at their disposal a prize, to 
be awarded, upon the votes of the students them- 
selves, to the student who could make the best 
drawing of the human figure. The first election 


has recently taken place, and it may be interest~ 


ing to our readers to see the following account 
of the award made by the students, which we 
are enabled to give from the official announce- 
ment. 

“ Ecole Centrale d’Architecture. 


Report of the Election for the ‘ Prix Cole.’ 

The students of the first class assembled in 
the amphitheatre of the school on Thursday, the 
11th of June, 1868, at five o’clock, and proceeded 
to the election of a holder of the ‘ Prix Cole.’ 
There were twenty-four voters present. The 
scrutineers were composed of the commissioners, 
and M. H. Gautier was nominated the president. 
He declared that, in conformity with precedents, 
the elected candidate must at least poll half the 
total votes plus one. 

Upon the first scrutiny the votes were re- 
corded thus :— 


M. Charbonnier ....... «sees Ll votes. 

M. Rzetkowski............... ae 
a. eee Be sign 

M. Sauvestre ..........0c00 a 

Sir WHI “cnitnaneinessedins 2 plus one. 


No candidate having polled half the votes 
plus one, a fresh poll took place between MM. 
Charbonnier and Rzetkowski, each to poll as 
many votes as possible. A fresh roll call showed 
that twenty-three voters were present. 

The result of this last poll was as follows :— 


M. Rzetkowski ...........000 12 votes. 
M. Charbonnier............... 10 plus one. 


The award of the ‘ Prix Cole’ was according] 
made to M. Rzetkowski, born in 1845, at Jullac 
(Corréze).” 

The director, M. Emile Trelat, expresses in a 
communication his gratification that, although 
the majority of the masters’ votes were accorded 
to Mr. Charbonnier, the students, nevertheless, 
acted nobly and independently by electing 
M. Rzetkowski. 





UTILIZATION OF SEWAGE, 


A sFriks of experiments with the contents of 
the Leicester sewage have been going on at 
the works in the Abbey Meadow, conducted by 
Mr. Sillars and Mr. G. Wigner, of London. The 
process is that which has been already tried at 
Tottenham, and the results are those described 
in Engineering of the 3rd ult. :— 


“ The experiments at Tottenham, which were conducted 
by Mr. Wigner, were commenced in a tank holding 5,000 
gallons. The necessary quantity of chemicals, dissolved in 
about 6 gallons of water, having been put in, the tank 
was filled with sewage; the pump commede sufficient agita- 
tion to mix the ingredients thoroughly. The sewage (a 
very black sample) was immediately doolesinn’, and in 
twenty minutes a sample drawn from a tap nearly at the 
bottom of the tank was so clear that filtering seemed to 
be almost unnecessary. 4,700 gallons of this water were 
run off, and the tank filled again without removing the 
sediment. This also was completely clarified in less than 
twenty minutes, The tank having been filled and precipi- 
tated eight times, the trial was so far deemed satisfactory, 
and the water having been drained elosely off, the residue 
amounted to about 200 gallons of thick black mud, with 
but little smell. This has been dried in the open air, and 
forms about 8 ewt. of manure much resembling a sample 
of artificial manure in appearance, and containing 2°37 

er cent. of ammonia. The analysis of the water shows 

ut little more organic —— than in the Tottenham 
water supply, and far less than in the river Lea at Totten- 
ham. 86 lb. of the new compound, dissolved in 59 gallons 
of water, were used to precipitate this ‘quantity (nearly 
40,000 gallons) of sewage, The cost is estimated at 18s, 
per 100,000 gallons, 

A larger tank, holding 36,000 ons, was next pre- 
pared, and the sewage allowed to flow in by gravitation at 
the rate of about 1,000 gallons per minute, the solution 
running in at the same time from two small tubs, Fifteen 
minutes after the tank was filled the mud had subsided, 
and the water was clear, free from odour, and almost 
tasteless. The greater portion of the impurity remaining 
in this water was common salt,” 


At the Leicester works the process has been 
conducted on a much larger scale, and Mr. 
Wigner considers with even greater success. 
On Monday 1,728,000 gallons of sewage were 
dealt with, the precipitating compound being 
used in the quantity of a little over a ton, the 
bulk of which was chiefly clay and alam. Of 


these there were 12 cwt. and 4 cwt. respectively, 
and with them are used common earth, charcoal, 
coke, blood, and other ingredients in small 
quantities, After being mixed with water they 
are pumped gradually into the sewage as it flows 
to a large tank in which the settling takes place. 
The sediment is afterwards taken up and poured 
into the flowing sewage five or six times over, 
and still proves effectual as a precipitator, and 
acts much more rapidly than the lime process at 
present in use. The result, we are assured, is, 
that over 80 per cent. of the ammonia in the 
sewage is extracted, and a manure produced 
which is worth fully 31. 10s. a ton, while the 
water flowing off is clear and apparently tho- 
roughly purified. 











TRADES UNIONS AND STRIKES. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, a report was read, in 
which it was said, in relation to “ Trades Unions 
and Strikes” :— 


‘It is impossible to deny the right of working men to 
combine for their own just interest. The part of wisdom 
is to do all that can be done by persuasion and enlighten- 
merit to induce trades unions to keep their action within 

| the limits of fairness and justice, as the only conduct that 
can be permanently successful. Your council considered 
| that the stonemasons’ strike in this town, which began in 
| April last, and unfortunately still continues, was wm he 
occasion to try if any good could be done towards effecting 
a settlement between employers and their workmen by 
conciliation, In order to offer a Board of Conciliation that 
should be as unexceptionable as possible to the workmen as 
well as the masters, your council arranged with the trades 
| council of this town, that three deputies from their body 
| should join with three members of your council in offering 
| themselves as a joint committee of conciliation between 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOUR. 


I HAVE read with much interest and very con- 
siderable surprise, your notice of the work of 
Mr. Benson on the science of colour. 

I have endeavoured to procure the work, but 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall say they have it not, 
therefore I can only reason upon what is com- 
municated in your article. 

The author, as the reviewer remarks, roundly 
asserts that all our present theories on the laws 
of harmony of colour are entirely wrong; conse- 
quently that Newton, Brewster, Géetke, Field, 
and Chevreuil are all quite mistaken, and that 
their old theories must be replaced by Mr. Ben- 
son’s “ Natural System of Colours.” 

I have read through this article very carefully, 
and more than once, but I fail to discover any 
reasons or arguments proving these assertions. 
I do not perceive why red, green, and blue should 
be considered the simple elementary or primary 
sensations of colour. I think a theory very 
defective which ignores yellow except when com- 
bined with blue as green. Does the author 
really mean that blue, red, and yellow are not 
the primaries? We are accustomed to call 
them so because they cannot be compounded of 
other colours. But he maintains that this 
system is a delusion, and is “ unsupported by @ 
single rational experiment,” adding that “ that 
theory is entirely subverted, not only by his re- 
searches on prismatic colours, but by all scientific 
experiments on the mixture of colours, which 
show that red and green, yellow and purple, 
and blue and orange, are not complementary to 
each other. 

This is a subject so well known and so easily 
to be experimented on that I cannot understand 





the parties in difference. The stonemasons on strike and 


| the master builders were invited each to send three | 


deputies to meet this joint committee in the council-room 


how the author can venture to dispute it. It 
appears ¢o me that he has been carried away by 


of your chamber. This offer was readily accepted. Some | enthusiasm at the result of his experiments with 


| 


success hitherto ; but as these meetings may possibly be | 
renewed, your council abstain from further statement. | 


This attempt was the more readily made by your council 
from the hope that it — open up the way to some per- 
manent council of conciliation, to which employers and | 
their workmen might apply in their differences, before | 
resorting to actual hostility,” 

The threatened “ Rattening” in per telibiat 4 
are written to by Mr. W. Allan, the general 
secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers, disclaiming all connexion, on the part o 
his society, with secret committees, or with the | 
anonymous letter sent to Messrs. Bunnett, and | 
others, threatening “consequences” if they 
allow piecework in their business. 











ELECTRIC SAFETY LOCK. 





MM. Dvuvé and Lemarre, Paris, two young 





| 


|any distant locality) ; but if a false key be intro- 
duced, a “jemmy,” or any piece of metal, the 
‘bells are set going as long as the piece is applied. 
‘This is effected by the disposal of the several 
tumblers with regard to a small lever which com- 
| pletes the battery circuit when elevated. When 
all the tumblers are lifted simultaneously, as by 
the master key, the lever is not raised and no 
alarm is given; but if one, or two, or three be 
lifted, the alarm lever is raised and the ringing 
‘takes place. If the burglar, knowing the 
‘mechanism of the lock, try to force the lock 
plate by any of the usual burglars’ instruments, 
as soon as the metal is attempted to be wedged 
\in the ringing commences. 
| The safety-lock can be applied to all doors or 
‘fastenings without distinction. Theacting agent 
of alarm is a feeble current of electricity pro- 
| duced by a small battery of two elements. The 
pile used is that of Leclanché (small model), 
| with peroxyde of manganese and a single liquid, 
which does not require touching for several 
months, and then even a little water is all that 
is necessary to replace that lost by evaporation. 
The master-key is protected by an insulating 
substance, so that when introduced it establishes 
no contact, nor does it raise the alarm lever when 
the tumblers are lifted. Now, supposing a 
burglar to have a dozen or so isolated keys, he 
could introduce any one of them silently, but 
on his attempting to turn it, the wards not being 
those of the master-key, the alarm would be 
continuously given and put an end to his experi- 
ments, so that he could not try one key after 


‘the lock without ringing the bells (placed in green, and red. 





another. 





| meetings were held, your council regret to say without | the prism, to make assertions which a careful 


consideration of the facts cannot justify. 

Most brilliant, interesting, and beautiful are 
combinations of colour brought into play by the 
use of a good prism; but they are swayed by a 
variety of subtle influences of shade, light, 
form, and colour. 

I take a sheet of note-paper, and, looking at it 


| through the prism, the top edge is fringed with 
¢| scarlet red shading to pure yellow; then follows 
| the pure white of the paper, and at the bottom 


edge is violet shading upwards to clear blue. 
Taking another piece of paper, and holding it 
near the first sheet, I bring the violet ray at the 
bottom edge against the scarlet ray on the first 
sheet, and the scarlet becomes soft rosy pink. 
On the centre of the white paper I place a black 
object ; on this the violet and blue rays radiate 
at top, and the red and yellow at bottom, thus 
reversing the previous colours. Again, I turn 
the prism on a grass-plat (alas! it is very dry) ; 


mechanicians, have invented a new system of | the colouring is that of a brilliant opal, yellow 
safety-lock. The key of the proprietor can open | predominating with light pencillings of blue, 


Where the grass abuts on a 


‘the apartment, anywhere about the house, or at | pavement there is a well-defined fringe of deep 


yellow, then red, violet, blue, and blue-green, 
each a distinct ribbon of colour; then there is 
an interval of white, and again belts of yellow, 
pure rose-colour, and violet-blue. I instance 
these experiments to show how various are the 
combinations given by the prism, and that there 
is nothing in them upsetting the theory that 
red, yellow, and blue are the primary colours, or 
that green, purple, and orange are their com- 
plementaries. 

No definite proportion can be fixed for the due 
mixture of manufactured colours to form neutral 
grey, that must always be regulated by the tints 
of the actual colours, and also their chemical 
composition; but taking light chrome, carmine 
red, and good light ultramarine blue, I have 
found that the average proportion of three, five, 
and eight will form a good grey. 

I have no doubt that the work of Mr. Benson 
will give very instructive suggestions on the 
various harmonies of colours; but when he 
declares that all our present received theories 
are decidedly wrong, he must bring stronger 
proof to convince us. a3. 

I quite agree with you that it is pleasant to 
meet with something original in which thought 
and labour have not been spared; but asserting 
that the truth of nature must be superior to 
groundless theory, is simply 4 phrase : it does not 
prove that theory to be groundless. I am not 
aware that sea-green and rosy-pink have been 
overlooked in combinations of colours, or that 
those colours should have a special influence on 
the theory. I offer these remarks for considera- 
tion. Joun G@. Crace. 
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THE ART AND SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT. 


As a means of stimulating a 
branch of industry specially avail- | 
able for the employment of eda- 
cated females, the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
offer prizes for fans painted by 
female students in any school of 
art connected with the Science 
and Art Department, viz. :—One os 
prize of 5l.; two prizes of 31. 
each, 61.; three prizes of 21. each, { 
Gl.; five prizes of 1l. each, 51. 

The decoration is limited to foliage, 
or flowers, or these conjoined with 
landscape vignettes. 

With regard to the Whitworth 
Scholarships, it may be useful if / 
we say that competitors in the 


. \ ‘ } \ 
schools and night-classes, for the \ me pee. | \ Sgr / 


Whitworth 1001. Scholarships will OW 
be required to produce a certifi- 
cate of having passedinthe ability 
to draw outlines like the annexed | / 
cither enlarged or reduced in size | | — 
from a copy. The examinations | 
are held at any school of art or 
night-class in the United Kingdom 
during the month of May, 1869, 
or, if specially required, in a science 
school. 

The fifteenth annual report of 
the Department states that the 
system of science and art instruc- f 
tion has reached 10,230 individuals 
in science, and 105,529 individuals 
in art. The students at the school 
of naval architecture numbered 
44, at the school of mines 13 
regular and 102 occasional, and 
at the college of chemistry 121. 
At the evening lectures there was 
a total attendance of 2,207. The 
total number of persons who have 
received direct instruction as stu- \ 
dents, or by means of lectures, in \ 
connexion with the Science and 
Art Department, is about 123,500, 
being an increase of over 10,000 in | \ 
1866. The attendance at the mu- \ 
seums and collections under the 
superintendence of the department 
in London, Dublin, and Edinburgh 
has been 1,305,374, showing a total 
increase of 152,374, or 13:2 per 
cent. on the numbers of the pre- 
ceding year, which were 1,153,091. 
The expenditure of the Depart- 
ment during the financial year 
1866-7, exclusive of the cost of the 
geological survey, was 152,8561. '—— 
18s. ld., while in 1867-8 it was 
179,9501. 6s. 1d., showing an in- 
crease of 27,0931. 83. The committee say,— 
“We can confidently report that at no period 
since the establishment of the Department has 
its influence in promoting the knowledge of 
science and art, especially among the industrial 
classes, been so widely extended or its beneficial 
results so marked as during the past year.” 

Our correspondents on the subject of the | 
National Portrait Exhibition will doubtleas have 
noticed that the collection may now be seen free | 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and for | 


Sd. each person on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and | 
The exhibition will close on the 22nd, | 
before which snch of our readers as have not | 


Fridays. 


seen it should make a point of visiting the 
gallery. 








SHEFFIELD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue fourth excursion of the members of 


this society has taken place. Starting from | 


the School of Art, a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen drove by way of Dronfield and 
Chesterfield to Hardwick, arriving there about 
one o'clock. After partaking of luncheon, 
the party proceeded first to examine the Old 
Hall, now in ruins. Mr. Haslam, the under 
steward of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
acting as guide, explained the different parts of 
the building, and pointed out objects particularly 
worthy of notice. From the Old Hall the party 
repaired to the present mansion, where, by per- 
mission of his grace, who is patron of the society, 


they visited more than is usually shown to! 


| 


FREEHAND DRAWING 


EXER 





ISES. 





visitors. After admiring the prospect from the 
roof, the party were entertained with refresh- 
ments before leaving the Hall. After being 
conducted by Mr. Haslam through the gardens 
and stable buildings, the party repaired to the 
inn, where an interesting account of the Old 
Hall was read on the lawn by Mr. W. White, jun. 
After tea, the party returned to Sheffield. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Ely.—A scheme is on foot to erect in Ely a 
public building which shall contain a museum, 
library, and large room for lectures, meetings, 
concerts, &. A site has been obtained ad. 


| joining the Shire-hall; and a design of the in- 
| 


| tended building prepared by Mr. Freeman, of 
| Ely. The expense is estimated at about 1,600/. 
| Already 6501. of the required sum have been ob- 
tained. 

Epworth.—A large public room has long been | 
wanted at Epworth. The teetotalers determined 
to erect a building to be made available for 
lectures and other public purposes, and have 
/succeeded. The committee purchased a site in 
High-street, in the centre of the town, and only 
a short distance from the Market-place. The 
' foundation stone, or rather the two corner stones, 
| have just been laid. 
|  Bradford.—A sum of 12,0001. is to be raised 
| for anew mechanics’ institute building, and to 
| convert the institute into a people’s college for 
| Bradford. 

Masham Hall.— This hall, the residence of 


Mr. James Cookson, standing on a picturesque 
bend of the Tees, near Darlington, has been 
recently entirely remodelled and greatly en- 
larged. As altered it presents an Elizabethan 
group, the central portion being three stories in 
height, with bay windows carried the entire 
height, and crowned with a cornice and open 
parapet, griftins,&c. Attached are conservatories 
and stabling, dairy, &c. The principal feature 


in the interior is the main staircase, which is 


executed entirely in wainscot oak, and lighted 
from the ceiling. The ceiling is panelled, and the 
ribs are moulded and relieved with foliage, the 
intersections of the ribs being marked by carved 
pendants. The works have been carried out by 
Messrs. Shaftoe & Barry, contractors, of York, 
Mr. G. Crathorne acting as clerk of works; and 
the architect is Mr. John Ross, of Darlington. 





SIDMOUTH. 


Taere has been a marked difference in the 
temperature of London and that of South Devon 
during the last month. Thus, while the tempera- 
ture of London was 93°, that of Sidmouth was 
only 76°, or 17° less. The highest and lowest 
minimum readings were 66° and 54° respectively. 
There was generally sufficient wind through the 
day to prevent lassitude, and the mornings an 
evenings were delightfully cooled by the sea and 








* The air along the south coast is a cool in commer 
and warm in winter by the nearly equable teinperature bs 
the adjacent sea, which is continually receiving warm 


| from the gulf stream, 
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land breezes, and the heavy dews. Great as this 
advantage has been to Sidmonth, it is as nothing 
compared to the remarkable absence of sickness 
and disease, the town never having been more 
healthy. This may be partly attributable to the 
drainage works executed some time ago, and 
described in the Builder on the 4th of April last. 

A stained glass window, by Ward & Hughes, 
has recently been placed in the parish church to 
the memory of Miss Bacon, granddaughter of 
John Bacon, the sculptor, who carved the heads 
on the key stones in front of Somerset House, 
under Sir W. Chambers. He also executed other 
carved work about the same building, and good 
work some of it is. The west window, by the 
same artists, was erected by her Majesty to the 
memory of her father, the late Duke of Kent, 
who died here January 23rd, 1820. 








WORK IN THE HOT WEATHER. 


It would be well were contractors, builders, and 
other great employers of labour, to be considerate 
to their men in so sultry and dry a season as the 
extraordinary one now in progress. They might 
obtain the same amount of labour, and indeed 
more, by allowing them to drop work during the 
greatest heat of the day, working early and late 
to make it up. The men would be thankful, and 
the masters would have more or better work 
done. Sunstroke has been unusually prevalent 
this season, both in this and in other countries, 
and working in the sun is dangerous. We have 
seen a very good practice adopted by gardeners 
and others to protect their heads,—namely, the 
placing in their hats or caps of a large moist 
leaf, such as of rhubarb or cabbage. A moistened 
handkerchief, however, may do. The Indian 
practice of wrapping the hat over with a white 
cloth, we observe, is being adopted by ’bus 
drivers and conductors. While we are having | 
something not far short of the dry and sultry 
heat of an Indian summer, it seems that in India 
they are making a trial of the moist and pleasant 
summer of England. 





THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


“ A LonpONER” writes,—I have just had the 
pleasure of a walk along the northern Thames | 
Embankment. I observed that between West- | 
minster and Hungerford Bridges a high wall of 
brick and stone is being erected, to divide the | 
embankment roadway from the surplus land 
next the shore. I was under the impression 
that the formation of ornamental gardens was 
contemplated on this surplus land, and, if so, a 
high enclosure wall cannot be necessary. What | 
a pity that so much rubbish should have been | 
brought on to the embankment, which will 
have to be taken away in the formation of the 
railway. 





FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT 
AT A MANCHESTER MUSIC-HALL. 


On Friday night in last week a large 
audience assembled in Lang’s Music-hall, Man- 
chester, and during the entertainment an alarm 
of fire was raised. A fearful panic ensued, and 
in the crush which followed twenty-four lives or 
more were lost, and thirteen other persons were 
more or less seriously injured. The building, 
whose proper title is the Trafford Arms, is in 
the occupation of Mr. D. R. Davies. The prin- 
cipal portion consists of a theatre, with pit, 
orchestra, and two galleries. At the time 
already named a performance was in progress 
for the benefit of a Mr. & Mrs. Clifford, duettists. 
The amusement of the moment was a sack race 
on the stage, to see which a number of men and 
boys in the pit stood upon the front benches. 
The benches creaked as if giving way ; several 
boys caught hold of a gas-pendant to save them- 
selves from falling, and the pendant broke off 
in their hands. The smell of the escaping gas 
Jed some one to cry “ Fire,” and instantly the 
audience in every part of the house rushed to 
the only two staircases on either side of the 
building, in a mad effort to escape. Mr. Clifford 
shouted to them from the stage that there was 
no cause for alarm, but no one heeded him. 


| Those who could not see the boards might have 


while some jumped through the windows. 
As quickly as possible help was rendered 
in removing the dead and dying in cabs to the 
Royal Infirmary. There it was ascertained that 
the number of the killed was twenty-three, all 
men, most of them young, and that eleven men 
and two women were injured. The injuries were 
for the most part internal. There ought to be a 
general and stringent law passed to enforce the 
provision of sufficient means of exit from every 
place of public resort. On this we have often 
insisted, and the case which has now occurred 
only adds one more to scores of such cases 
which show the necessity for legislation on the 
subject. The widest possible means of egress, 
with doors opening outwards, ought to be com- 
pulsory. 








BEHAVIOUR IN A PANIC. 


Sir,—In a panic at a theatre, church, meeting | 
| hall, or in any place where numbers of people | 
are assembled, what is the best course to/ 
pursue? Others have written to the newspapers | 
making their suggestions, will you kindly allow 

me to make mine? When you find yourself in a| 
crowd, on a staircase or elsewhere, the great 

thing is to do what very few would think of | 
doing, namely, to push back. The space in front | 
is full, gain a second or so by pushing back, and 
those in front will escape, then those behind can | 
come on. In the Grand Stand at Goodwood, | 
during the races are kept boards (about 3 ft. by | 
2 ft.), mounted on poles, on which boards are 
painted in large characters the words, “ A'| 
Surgeon wanted.” If an accident happens toa 

jockey, or if any person is taken ill, men are at | 
once sent round in the crowd within the 

enclosure, with these boards held on high, and a! 





|gurgeon is immediately found. Now, would it! 
‘not be a good thing to have boards of a similar | 


character in our theatres, &c., for use in emer- | 
gencies, on which boards should be largely 
printed, “ Do not push forward, but push back 7” 
the same words conveyed to them by means of a 
common sea speaking-trumpet. W. 





THE LAW COURTS COMPETITION. 


S1x,—I am no lawyer, or I should be able to 
answer the question which I wish to put. 

In this country it is our boast that all men 
are equal before the law,—that the rights of in- 
dividuals are sacred as against the Government, | 
as well as against any other assailants,—aud 


The fair and temperate letter of Mr. Barry 
leads me therefore to inquire whether he cannot 


ment as architect to the Courts of Law, under 
| terms of the contract of which he performed his 
| part, or an injunction against the employment of | 
apy other architect. 
| The question of the departure by the Govern- | 
ment from its own conditions is one of too much | 


| and playing into a waste trough, and the tube to which he 


THE LAST OF AN OLD MANSION. 


S1r,—Some years ago you published some notices of mine 
on the antiquities of Beaumaris and its neighbourhood, 
One of them in a very short time will be lost, and before 
it disappears I would suggest that it would be worth while 
for some one to have detailed drawings and good photo- 

phs made of it. I refer to the old town mansion of the 
ulkeley family, till lately divided into several small tene- 
ments, but now in the last stage of dilapidation, and about 
to be taken down. It is of the latest style of Gothic,— 
partly timber, partly of stoue,—and may have been built 
early in the sixteenth century. There are Elizabethan 
additions, and some of the ornamental plaster-work of 
this period is very good and elaborate in design. It con- 
tains a fine hall, with a cove over the dais, an arched oak 
roof, beneath which, at the level of the collar beams, a very 
elaborate ceiling with pendants has been added. A 
minstrels’ gallery and screen remain at the lower end of 
the hall, but filled in with lath and plaster. At the upper 
end of the hall isa large drawing-room, with a good ceil- 
ing, with bosses, &c. The hall and drawing-room are 
sixteenth century. In the roof is a gallery containing a 
fine fireplace, on which colour and gilding are still to be 
traced. 

I have in vain tried to get the local photographers to 
take some views of the place ; and it would be a matter of 
great regret if the remnant of this once fine building 

ad 





whichseems scarcely known to antiqnaries) were allowe 
to be removed without some memorial of its details havir 
been preserved. Even as a matter of profit, photogrs 
ought to sell well among the visitors of the place an 
the neighbouring watering-places; as Liandudno, &c. 

E. W, Cox. 
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A CAMBRIDGE THOUGHT. 


Fair are the lawns by Camus, reverend stream, 
Whose waters quiver’d in the blinding ray 
As o’er the cycloid arch we took our way 

Where those tail limes invite the noontide dream ; 

Nor less it pleased in thoughtful mood to stray 
Through cloister’d courts, or where the summer ¢g! 
Lit up the fading grace of Inigo, 

Or own the Tudor fane’s majestic sway : 

Yet seem these antique halls and quiet trees 

Things of the Past, while Fancy on the breeze 

Brings sounds that il] consort with learned ease :— 

Loud calls the Age, the trumpet sings to strife, 

The leaders beckon, all the plain is rife 

With hosts that onward press to brighter, oe life. 


- &. 








GREENOCK DOCKS. 


Srr,—On the 31st of March last competition plans were 
to be sent in forthe above docks. I duly sent in the plans 
under a motto, in accordance with the instructions, but 
have heard nothing of the result, although I have looked 


carefully through your weekly numbers. 


If the trustees are going to Parliament for farther 
powers, it is time they selected some plans as the basis of 
their operations ; and if they are not, it is full time that 
the competitors were informed of the result of their 
labours. C.E 





LEAD PIPES AND AIR. 


Sir,—The question of the flattening of lead pipes can 
be resolved as your last correspondent mentioned. A 
current of water, through even a horizontal pipe, with 


| that contracts, if not respected, can be enforced. | only 18 in. of head, is sufficient to draw in air to such an 


amount that, by a small pipe fixed at right angles to the 
flow-tube, and an india-rubber tube, M. Bourdon, known 
as an inventor of barometers and gauges, works the 


| obtain either a mandamus for his own appoint- | models of his new engine by vacuum so produced. I spent 


some hours with him a few days ago, and he assured me 
that, although he had patented the system in 1857, still it 
was always a wonder to him howit acted. The horizontal 
tube he uses is about a foot long, a little trampet-mouthed, 
h } 
attaches the caoutchouc conductor of the vacuam 
about 24 in. long at right angles, as I said above. 
However, I think the flattening of water-pipes, say of 


| importance to professional men to be left to the | 4 in. diameter, must be gradual, as the pressure is not very 
' 


ss ak ER oe , | great, even foran atmosphere of 34 ft. ; but lead is soft, and 
decision of administrative caprice. Where there | the continual bearing of the burden will cause it to yield. 


is a wrong, we are taught to believe, an English- | If holes are bored with small air-pipes, at intervals near 








>medy. Fy. She the bottom of the pipe, say 6 or 8 ft. from the ground, the 
| man has & remedy exhaust will be prevented. If the air-holes are too near 
the top, the water will ran over, unless the diameter of the 
| »ipe be so great as to make it a blowing-machine as used 
in many country districts. Des Pets. 
DECORATIONS. 








| §im,—Might it not prove a source of much 
|improvement to young men in the several 
ive them as a subject for s 

omen oe OM: 80 8 : ' lesi fi ; Iw a case tried at the Lancaster Summer Assizes, Hol- 
prizes to form decorative designs for the orna- den and Another rv. Maguire, Mr. Holker, Q.C., and Mr 


| mentation of the halls and the several parts of | Edwards appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Quain, Q.C., 
. . | - o 
'the room in which they are engaged, as the | ong Ee Oe a nag nom oa nae 
i sis 7. ; »2 e piaintilis, Messrs. Houde 4 ynijiders, 
ceilings, &c., or even designs for rooms rs ‘ carrying on business at Accrington, and the defendant, 
| Even as regards the walls of schools, t ose most | Mr, Maguire, a Roman Catholic priest, also residing at 
| proficient might be employed in decorating the | 4ccrington, and the action arose out of a contract entered 
pone ] rs f the ee This ane, ive | into by him with the plaintiffs to build a Roman Car! , 
broany Poe " a : g chapel. The plaintiffs tendered for the erection of the 
| them a facility and freedom in drawing, colours, | chapel, and sent in their tender, which amounted to 
&o., even to designing furniture, &c. 6,333/. Some delay took place, the defendant then being 
7 A SvBscCRIBER desirous to build a presbytery, and was anxious to hay 

lak iat har the contract taken by the same party that obtained the 
contract to build the chapel, and the plaintitls agreed to 
build the presbytery at the same schedule of prices they 
had tendered for the chapel. On the 26th January, 1567, 
the plaintiffs tendered to erect pe? age 4 tac ee 

v S of 1,600/., the time for receiving the tenders having been 
PELLISG SEE enlarged. Their tender was accepted, and on the 8th of 


REPUDIATION OF A CONTRACT. 











The crush upon the staircases was such as 
to break the iron balustrades and the iron. | 
plated stairs themselves, and the victims of | 
the false alarm fell in heaps to the bottom, | 


7 : 37 ste to Mr. Maguire to know if 
Srr,—Will you or any of your correspondents inform | February, 1567, they wrote : 
me whether | a machine has been invented for felling | one of the architects was —? ee _ a 
trees, which would obviate ‘‘Heart-shake,” and where | Ellis (a workman well skilled in a. pags «Buses ee ey 
such is procurable? I shall feel much indebted to you for | had engaged upon the suggestion of Mr. Maguire) wart- 


is inf i 3 ing to commence the work. c 
‘aan Pie rh “tine ‘plaintifte net only engaged Mr. Ellis, but they 
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built a workshop, erected a steam-engine and boiler, and 
had all in readiness to commence work, when another 
delay took place in consequence of the title to the land 
proving defective, and they were told that they must not 
proceed with the work till the question was settled and 
other land procured. Land was procured on the 12th of 
February. The plaintiffs wrote to Mesers. Wilson & 
Nichols, the architects, who, in reply, sent word that they 
must wait, They did wait, but to no effect. On the 20th 
May, Mr. Wilson came over, and the plaintiffs were intro- 
duced to him as the contractors for the work, and then 
for the first time Mr. Wilson said something about bonds- 
men, They at firat objected, as nothing of the kind had 
been previously hinted at, but eventually they gave the 
names of persons willing to become bondsmen, and with 
those names Mr. Maguire expressed himself satisfied. 
On the 6th of June Mr. Wilson sent a letter to the plain- 
tiffs, expressing his doubt as to their capability to per- 
form the work, and the result was that he took away the 
contract from them and gave it to another person. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Quain, it was agreed to 
limit the inquiry to the question whether there was a 
contract or not. ‘ 

During the examination of the witnesses it transpired 
that after the tenders had been sent to Mr. Bell, an 
architect, they were opened by the defendant, who at once 
accepted that of the plaintiffs, and desired Mr. Bell to 
inform the plaintiffs, and to signify to the other parties, 
the fact that the contract had been disposed of, in order 
that he might not be troubled with any further inquiries. 

The jury, without any hesitation, gave a verdict for the 

laintiffs, the amount of damage to be settled by re- 
erence, 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Chamberlain ; and the contractors, Messrs. Webb, 
of Hockley. ; 

Banbury.—The Banbury people have just 
declined ‘an offer of 1,0001. from the vicar’s 
father, and 5001. from Mr. Hunt, a local brewer, 
towards rebuilding the chancel and improving 
the organ of the parish church, fearing, we sup- 
pose, that they should be called?upon to find the 
remainder of the total sum required. 

Bletchley (Bucks).—The old parish church of 
Bletchley, which has been restored under the 
direction of Mr. W. White, has been re-opened for 
divine service. Nearly the whole of the stone- 
work had been repaired in brickwork and 
cement, involving the renewal of the greater 
portion of it. The chancel is chorally arranged 
with return stalls in carved oak, and there is a 
canopied reredos behind the altar. 

Brighouse.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church has been laid at Brighouse, by the 





Venerable Archdeacon Musgrave, of Halifax, | 
who laid the foundation-stone of the existing) 


and gates will enclose the site. Mr. William 
Watson, of Wakefield, is the architect, and the 
contract has been taken for the whole of the 
works by Mr. Henry Gibson, of Normanton, 
builder, for 4731. 10s. 

Wickham.—The foundation stone of a Wesleyan 
chapel at Wickham has been laid. The site ig 
a little to the west of the village. The chapel, 
including vestry, will be 45 ft. long by 28 ft, 
wide, and will have an open roof, the timberg 
being varnished. The style of architecture ig 
plain Gothic. Seats will be provided for 200, 
and the total cost is estimated at 5001. The plan 
and specifications have been furnished gratui- 
tously by Mr. Thomas March, of Blaydon Bank, 
and were designed by Mr. J. E. 8. Vardy, archi- 
tect, Newcastle. The contractors are—For the 
mason, plaster, and slate work, Mr. William 
Nicholson, Leadgate; for the joiner work, Mr. 
R. Smith, Winlaton; and for the painting and 
glazier work, Mr. O. Robson, Winlaton. 

Ormskirk.—The foundation stone of a chape) 


church thirty-eight years ago. The new church and schools in connexion with the Wesleyan 
isto be in the Gothic style of architecture, will, Methodist body, has been laid at Burscough 
accommodate 500 persons, and cost about 3,500/. | Bridge, near Ormskirk. The building is to be 
Messrs. Mallinson & Barker, of Halifax, are the cruciform, but the nave only will be used for the 
architects. | congregation, the transepts and chancel being 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new appropriated as schools, and for the purposes of 
church, to be called St. Nathaniel’s Church, for festivities until the congregation require the 





York.—Until within about a year ago the 
Church of St. Michael, Spurriergate, in this city, | 
contained high square pews, covered with green | 
baize. The edifice was also damp and dirty, | 
and was principally lighted by windows on the 
south-east side. These features were con- 
sidered sufficiently objectionable to induce the 
parishioners, at a meeting held in the vestry, to 
pass a resolution substituting for the pews re- 
ferred to stalls of a modern pattern, at an esti- 
mated cost of about 3507. The work has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Atkinson, architects. The contractors were 
Mr. Dennison, for the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
repewing; Mr. Dodsworth, for wood-staining ; 
and Mr. Keswick, for the masonry. After the 
improvements had been commenced an offer was 
made to rebuild the north-west wall, and to 
place in it two windows,—an offer which was of 
course readily accepted by the parishioners for 
the sake of the great improvement that would 
be effected. The whole of the old pews in the 
church were removed, and the floor relaid with 
concrete. The dampness has consequently been 
got rid of, and the whole of the interior of the 
building has undergone a thorough cleaning. 
The expense of rebuilding the north-west wall, 
and inserting the four-light windows therein, 
will be borne by the sheriff (Mr. J. Day, jun.), 
Mr. Edward Day, Mr. Wood, of Spurriergate ; 
and Mr. Sanderson, of Low Ousegate. These 
windows (which have been supplied by Messrs. 
Hodgson, of York) are filled in with cathedral 
quarries and ornamental stained leaf borders. 
The two middle compartments in each contain 
subjects in stained glass. They are memorial 
windows. In the one is a representation of the 
offerings of the wise men after the birth of 
Christ, and in the other the descent from thy 
cross. The two compartments in the other win- 
dow, to the memory of Mr. Edward Day, are 
occupied with figures of Martha and Christ. 
The cost of the wall and windows has been 1901. | 
The church will now accommodate about 400, 
persons. | 

Birmingham.—The new Church of St. Nicolas, | 
to which has been appropriated a district taken 
from the parish of St. Stephen, has been con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Worcester. The total 
cost of the building has been about 3,5001. Of 
this sum the Ryland Trustees gave 2,0001.; the | 
representatives of the late Mr. H. Elkington, | 
1,000l.; Mr. F. Elkington, the site (700 square | 
yards of very suitable land), besides 500/. for a| 
parsonage ; and the Church Building Society, a! 
grant of 150!. The total length of the edifice is | 
105 ft., and the total breadth 57 ft., measuring | 
from the outside of the walls. The church con- 
sists of a nave, two aisles, chancel, organ-chapel, 
and vestry. As the church is closely surrounded 
on three sides by buildings, a lofty clearstory 
has been placed over the nave arches, by which 
means abundance of light is obtained in every 
part of the interior. The design of the church 
is studiously plain: very little which can be 
called “ornament” is to be seen in any part of 
it; but effect has been gained by the general 
proportion of the parts, and particularly by the 
unusual height of the whole building. The 
whole of the sittings in the church are free. 
There are no galleries. The number of sittings 


the Windsor district, Toxteth Park, has been entire building for their use. The nave will 
laid. The site of the church has been chosen in| measure 46 ft. by 36 ft., the transepts, 42 ft. 
Oliver-street, occupying a central position in the 6 in. by 18 ft., and the chancel, 16 ft. by 8 ft. 
midst of a dense population. The cost of the The entire cost of the building will be about 
edifice complete will be about 3,6001., accommo- | 9501. The architect is Mr. Thomas Bridge, 
dation being provided for about 750. The con- | jun., and the builder Mr. Thomas Bridge, sen. 
tractor for the works, which will be completed| Twnstall.—The present Wesleyan chapel at 
by March next year, is Mr. William Murphy, the | Goldenhill, erected in 1822, and subsequently 
architect being Mr. David Walker, of Liverpool. | enlarged, being found inconvenient and too 
Lichfield.—The Lonsdale Memorial Church, ‘small for the rapidly-increasing population, the 
the chief stone of which was recently laid, as Wesleyans have for some time past been con- 
already announced, is intended to take the place templating the erection of new and more com- 
of the old body of St. Mary’s, which was in a modious premises. This object is now being 
sadly dilapidated state, and which was far from | accomplished. A suitable plot of land centrally 
being in unison with the tower and spire, built | situated in High-street, the main thoroughfare, 
some dozen years ago to the memory of the has been selected, and the premises will include 


Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, another member of the | 
Lonsdale family, and which still remains, to) 
form a part of the new structure. The style is) 
to be Gothic, of the Geometrical Decorated 
variety, and the building will comprise a nave, 
north and south aisles, a chancel, an organ-loft | 
on one side, and a vestry on the other, anda 
Dyott chapel over a vault belonging to the 
family. The materials to be used in the erection, 
both inside and out, will be polished stone. An 
east window, with seven lights, is to be con- 
structed, as a memorial of the late bishop, and 
there will be six windows in each aisle, the two 
at the east end being four-light and the others 
three. It will contain a polished stone circular 
pulpit, a reredos of Devonshire marble, and 
the chancel-stalls, altar-rails, reading-desk and 
lectern, pillar-caps, and other parts of the 
building will be carved. The roof will be of 
timber and open, and the building will be fitted | 
up with Haden’s warming apparatus. The 
architect is Mr. J. W. Fowler, of Louth, late of 
Lichfield; and the builders are Messrs. Crutchlow 
& Ward, Uttoxeter. The clerk of the works is 
Mr. Matthewson, Lichfield. The cost will be 
about 8,0001. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Norwich.—The memorial and corner stones of 
a new Mission Chapel for the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists have been laid in Ber-street. The chapel, 
which is to accommodate about 400 people, is 
to be built of white brick, with schoolrooms 
under. Mr. Aldous, of St. Stephen’s, is the 
contractor, Mr. Boardman the architect. 

Normanton.—The chief stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel has been laid here. The site of 
the projected chapel is in Woodhouse-lane, 
in the centre of the new town of Normanton. | 
The building will be of red bricks, with white 
brick arches, strings, and cornices, also stone 
dressings. The inside dimensions are 42 ft. long | 
by 33 ft. wide, and the edifice is capable of | 
seating 200 persons. A vestry, 12 ft. by 12 ft., | 
is attached at the rear. The roof inside! 
will show the framing, which will be wrought, 
stained, and varnished, and externally it will 
be covered with blue slates. The interior, 
pews, benches, communion platform, reading- 
desk, and other fittings, will be of red deal, 
stained and varnished. The building, the front 
of which faces the high road, stands back from 
the line of road about 13 ft. A dwarf brick 





is 600, The architects were Messrs. Martin & 


school and chapel. 
from the plans and designs of Mr. Roberts, of 
Trentham, the contractor being Mr. John Gros- 
_venor, of Bradley-green. The plans include a 
school underneath the chapel, which will be 
5 ft. above the level of the road, and approached 
‘by steps. It will be a plain structure, the front 
being of red brick, with stone dressings. The 
interior of the chapel will be 63 ft. by 45 ft., and 
the height to the ceiling will be 30 ft. The 
schoolroom will be of the same length and 
width, the height from the ground-floor to the 





wall, stone coping, and ornamental iron railings 


The building will be erected 


ceiling being 13 ft. The seats in the chapel will 
be open, and the woodwork stained and var- 


nished. The singers’ gallery will be at the 
back of the pulpit over the vestries. 


The cost 
is expected to be about 2,2001., including the 


price of the land. 


Buttershaw (Bradford).—The foundation-stone 


of a new Congregational Church for this place 


has been laid, by the Mayor of Bradford. The 
site of the building is close to the Bradford and 
Halifax road, on the north side, on rising ground 
which is becoming thickly populated, and over- 
looking a vast tract of country. Buttershaw is 


a thriving hamlet adjoining Shelf. The archi- 
| tect of the new chapel is Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington. The building will consist of a Gothic 
‘nave and choir, with accommodation for 450 
people on the ground-floor and in an end gallery, 
and there will be provision left for the erection 
of side galleries, so as to increase the accommo- 
dation to 600. There will be a tower and spire 


rising to a height of 90 ft., and a large central 


doorway with three-light window over; at the 


sides there will be single-light windows. Inter- 
nally, the seats will be all open, with low, slant- 
ing backs, of wood stained oak colour, The 


roof will be open, with curved braces. The 


windows will be cathedral stained, of tinted 
glass in lead quarries. The passages and vesti- 
bule will be laid with mosaic tiles. The chapel 
will be lighted with star-lights, and heated with 
Haden’s heating apparatus. 

Bunbury. — The memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan chapel have been laid. The plans of 
Mr. J. B. Bottle, of Great Yarmouth, architect, 
were adopted; and Mr. Livesley, of Tarporley, 
builder, has undertaken the building, the con- 
tract for which is 8251., and the extras may 1n- 
crease that to 9001. or upwards. The new 
chapel will be 70 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, with & 
clear space of 6 ft. around it, and a good frontage 
to the Spurstow road at the end of Lower Bun- 
bury. The materials used in the construction 
will be red and white brick, with stone facings, 
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the gabled front having buttresses with carved 
stone capitals, and a narthex, or porch, with 
window on either side. In the gable will be a 
circular window, improved by oblique arcade 
above, and the apex of the front will be sur- 
mounted by an iron finial. In the interior the 
open seats will be of Baltic timber, stained and 
varnished, and will afford accommodation for 
about 250 persons, while there will be a school 
and vestry, and out-offices in the rear. 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Richmond (Yorkshire). — The new Church 
of Saints Joseph and Francis Xavier, has 
been opened for divine service. It stands 
on the site of the old Catholic schools, 
near the end of the town. It is Early Deco- 
rated. The plan shows nave, aisles, and 
chancel. There is one lateral porch, and to the 
front is a large porch or atrium, such as existed 
in certain well-known churches in Yorkshire, 
Fountains, Byland, &. A bell-turret rises at 
the exd of this atrium, giving access to an organ- 
gallery within the church. The capitals of the 
columns supporting the arches of the nave are 





all sculptured. The roofs are of framed timbers, 
that of the nave being arched. Three windows | 
terminate the chancel or apse, one of which is | 
filled with stained glass. Below these windows | 
is the high altar, all carved in Caen stone, with | 
marble columns. The chancel is paved with a| 
mosaic pavement, and separated from the nave | 


by a communion-rail of metal. At either ter- | 


mination of the aisles are chapels, which will | 
hereafter be appropriately fitted up. Confes- 

sionals in one aisle, and the baptistery in the | 
other, with a commodious sacristy, complete the 

plan. It is intended to erect convenient schools 

beyond the church, of simple character, but in 

keeping with the latter. The Priory of our Lady 

was begun some years ago, but is only now being 

completed by the erection of its most important 

feature—its chapel—and an extensive wing. All 

the works have been erected and carried out 

from the plans of Mr. George Goldie, architect, | 
with local materials, and by local contractors. | 
Mr. Naylor has executed the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ work of the church; Mr. Smith has done 

the stone work ; and Mr. Garbutt has undertaken 

the whole of the convent work. For the sculp- | 
ture, stained glass, tiles, &c., the services of | 
Messrs. East, of London ; Wailes, of Newcastle; | 
Maw, of Broseley, &c., have been employed. We | 
understand that about 3,0001. is its cost, inclusive 

of fittings. It will afford seated accommodation | 
for 500 persons, exclusive of the organ-gallery | 
and standing room. 








Books Received. 


Frazer’s Magazine for Aurust contains a paper 
on “ Trades Unionism in the City and Mayfair,” 
in which trades unions are defended, though 
certain abuses are admitted. ‘ Good or bad,” 
however, says the writer, “they do only what is 
done by every mercantile firm, every joint stock 
company, every political club, every religious 
sect, every church, and every family. If they 
stand condemned, so does society too; and the 
choice lies between—not unionism and non- 
unionism, but—unionism and the most extreme 
form of socialism.” If the non-unionist cannot 
compete with the unionist, he says, he must get 
out of the way. Inns of Court, the medical 
faculty, and such like bodies are adduced as 
unions of quite as exclusive and tyrannical a 
nature as trades unions, although they do not 
generate Broadheads or Ratteners. Broad- 
way for August completes the first volume, 
and shows that this new international is 
getting on successfully. It contains a paper 
on “The American Literati at Home,” in which 
we have some particulars of Longfellow’s home 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. Broadway is 
about to appear in a new series, at a shilling 
monthly instead of sixpence.——Cassell’s Popu- 
lar Educator, new edition, revised, has reached its 
ninth part.——Part 3rd of Bourne’s “ Examples 
of Modern Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the 








Life of Garrick and a paper on Proverbs in 
the same part are very amusing reading. 
—— Hamover Square, a magazine of copy- 
right music, edited by Lindsay Sloper (Ash- 
down & Parry), is now in its tenth number, 
which contains two pieces for the piano-forte, 
a song by F. Stanislaus (the words by Shak- 
speare), and a charming ballad by Virginia 
Gabriel. Several single pieces of music have 
reached us. We select for mention “ The Rock- 
hurst Galop,” by E. Hill (Lamborn Cock, Addi- 
son, & Co.). This is a capital dance-tune, 
original, spirited, and with time well marked. 
If this be the production of a very young com- 
poser, as we understand it is, we shall see more 
of the notes of E. Hill, and find them readily 
exchangeable for cash. 








Miscellanen. 


British Musevm.—A scandal in the coin de- 
partment of the British Museum is being talked 
of, and one of the officers of that department, 
bearing a well-known name, has lost his appoint- 
ment, we hear. 





Newspaper Press Funp.—The half-yearly 
meeting of this fund has been held at the offices, 
24, Cecil-street, Strand,—Mr. C. L. Gruneisen 
in the chair. The report, which was adopted, 
stated that the committee regarded the progress 
of the institution as highly assuring. In their 
last report they spoke with confidence of a large 
prospective increase in the number of members: 
this anticipation has been realized by an acces- 
sion of 30 new members, showing in the aggre- 
gate an enrolment of 240; of whom 162 are 
resident in London, and the remaining 78 in the 
country. The grants during the past year 
amounted to 165/. The annual dinner, which 
took place at Willis’s Rooms on the 6th of June, 
was in all respects a signal success. The dona- 
tions amounted to 1,0101. 19s. The investments, 
balance at the bankers’, and donations receivable, 
exclusive of the annual income from members’ 
subscriptions, amounted to 4,7441. on the 30th 
of June. 


LAYING THE FouNDATION STONE OF THE NEw 
IstincTtoN WorkHovuse.—On Saturday afternoon 
last, the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of the new Islington Workhouse at Hollo- 
way took place. The proceedings were of a 
private character. The site selected is opposite 
the West London Union Workhouse, and com- 
mands a fine view of the surrounding country. 
The inmates will be classified, and the building 
is to be fitted throughout with every modern 
appliance to promote the comfort of the inmates. 
The edifice will present an extensive front, and | 
although rather more useful than ornamental, it | 
will be relieved by the employment of bands of 
variegated brick. A cupola will crown the struc- 


District Surveyorsuirs.—At an examination 
held by the Institute of British Architects on 
Thursday and Friday last, the following gentle- 
men were nominated for certificates of com- 
petency :—Mr. Arthur Allom, Mr. R. C. James, 
and Mr. L, W. Ridge. 


Tue Pustic Parxs.—At the request of Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence, in the Commons, the First 
Commissioner of Works has promised that, for 
the convenience of foreigners and other visitors 
to London, he will cause at each of the park- 
gates the name of the gate to be written legibly 
and conspicuously. 


Westminster Anpey aNd Workinc Mex.— 
The Dean of Westminster conducted a party of 
working men over the abbey, and afterwards 
entertained them at tea at the Deanery, on 
Friday. The visit was organized in accordance 
with a suggestion made by Dr. Stanley, on the 
part of the Working Men’s Club and Institute 
Union, a society of which he is one of the vice- 
presidents. ; 

Tue Fire in Finspury.—Great damage to 
adjoining premises has been done by the fire in 
two timber-yards in Paal-street, Finsbury. It 
appears that no fewer than eighteen houses were 
more or less injured. There is something very 
absurd in the fact that so much care is taken by 
the Building Act that no piece of timber in the 
building of any one of these or other houses 
shall come within 4 in. of the face of the wall ; 
while, adjoining closely to their walls, there may 
be a whole timber-yard, with timber piled up 
against the walls themselves. 


Tue Oxrorp City Surveyor.—On the ap- 
pointment, from amongst seventy-one candi- 
dates, of Mr. T. C. Clarke, assistant engineer of 
the borough of Portsmouth, to the surveyorship 
of the city of Oxford, the Portsmouth town 
council passed a resolution to the effect “ that a 
testimonial under the common seal be given to 
Mr. Clarke, expressing the high sense this Board 
entertains of his ability, zeal, and industry, as 
evinced by him in the performance of his duties, 
and particularly in respect of the main drainage 
works, which have been carried out during the 
three years and a half for which he held his 
appointment, and for some months of which he 
had sole charge.” 

Harrison’s Improved PaRatLEL RvLER.— 
The parallel ruler patented by Mr. Harrison 
will be found useful. The first idea of the 
inventor was merely to give a facility for ruling 
parallel lines at known distance apart, the 
width of the opening being regulated ‘by lines 
drawn on the ruler, and this it does. There 
are different scales for this purpose at the four 
pivots of the cross-bars. The ruler is also 
marked so as to set out angles of any number of 
degrees by ruling along the ruler and along the 
cross-bar. The angle subtended at the eye by 





ture. The wings of the building will be used— 
one as a Board-room, and the other as a casual | 
ward. The whole will be erected from the! 
designs of Mr. R. H. Burden, by Messrs. Nutt & | 
Co. Mr. Alfred M. Lewis is the clerk of the| 
works. It will be capable of accommodating | 
1,000 persons, and its cost will be about 76,0001. 


BrrMiIncHAM ScHoot or Art.—The following 
students of the Birmingham School of Art have 
been successful in the examinations held by the 
Science and Art Department in May last, in the | 


following subjects; amongst others :— 
Engineering Drawing : 

L. Avis, Ist class. | R. Holliday, 2nd class, 

A. W. Brown, Ist class. T. Phipps, 2nd class, 

W. G. Causer, Ist class, A. Reading, 2nd class, 

T. Cox, 1st class. | J. T, Waldron, 2nd class. 

J. Ellis, 1st class. G. W. Whitehouse, 2nd 

G. Glydon, Ist class. class. 

T. Gray, Ist class. W. Bushnell, 3rd class, 

H, Lewis, 1st class. | F. Evans, 3rd class. 

C. E. Petford, 1st class, J. Fellowes, 3rd class, 

W. H. Robins, 1st class, | J. Hill, 3rd class. 

W. D. Stableford, ist class. | T. Morgan, 3rd class. 

A. Betton, 2nd class. | F. Shaw, 3rd class. 

H. C. Buckley, 2nd class, W. Stocks, 3rd class. 

H. Butler, 2nd class, W. H. Brookes, 4th class, 

G. Eykyn, 2nd class. E. Baker, 5th class. 

D, Forbes, 2nd class. 


Building Construction : 


W. G. Causer, Ist class, | W. Davis, 2nd class, 
J.D. Dunn, Ist class. | T. Gray, 2nd class, 





C. BE. Petford, 1st class, T. ig x 2nd class, 
A. Reading, Ist class. J.T. Waldron, 2nd class, 


distant objects might by this also be roughly 
estimated. Cross-hatching or diaper would be 
readily drawn at any required angle, and pro- 
bably in making perspective drawings the 
instrument would be found advantageous. In 
the business of a lithographic draughtsman it 
will be found useful, as well as by wood-engravers 
and brass-plate engravers. This ruler is to be 
obtained of Messrs. Reeves & Sons, Cheapside. 


CuurcHyarps AS RECREATION GrounDs. — 
A crowded meeting has been held at St. John’s 
Vestry-hall, Horselydown, to discuss the pro- 
priety of throwing open the parish churchyards 
as recreation-grounds. The rector (Rev. T. H. 
Tarlton) explained that he had been stupidly 
misrepresented when it had been reported in 
some local paper that he thought the church- 
yard a good place for old people to smoke their 
pipes in. What he desired to see was & place 
with pleasant walks, green turf, flower-beds, 
and flowering shrubs, to afford gmateful retire- 
ment occasionally from the noise and bustle of 
daily toil to hardworking folk; a place where 
children might be sent to breathe fresh air ex- 
empt from the dangers of the street traffic. Mr. 
Fielding promised a cart-load of chrysanthe- 
mums and pompones; Mr. Hart proffered to 
keep and stock one flower-bed ; Mr. Slee two 
ornamental garden-chairs, the churchwardens 
four more, and other gentlemen two more. It 
was resolved to open the churchyard as soon as 
possible, to gradually adorn it, without needless, 


most recent and approved Types” (Longmans), of 
which we lately spoke, has now been issued.—— 
The Quarterly includes a paper on “ Indian 
Railways,” which should have the effect of 
increasing the confidence in them already shown 
by the public as means of investment. A 


W. H. Robins, Ist class, | R, Rankin, 3rd class, 


A. Betton, 2nd class. | J. Thorneloe, 3rd classs. or indeed any, desecration ; to keep it for the 


H. C. Buckley, 2nd class. | W. J. Trigg, 3rd class. express use an hour or so daily of the inmates 
©. Con, Sad ¢ | J. Dainty, Sth class. of the workhouse at its side, and appoint two 

Prizes are awarded to all who pass in the Ist, | custodians to prevent boisterous or unseemly 
2nd, and 3rd Classes. | behaviour. 
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DREADFUL ACCIDENT ON A FRENCH RACE. 
couRsE.—A terrible accident occurred lately at 
Amiens races. One of the stands fell, roof and 
all. About fifty people came to the ground 
with the débris. Two persons were killed on 
the spot, and there were other casualties, 


Essex Arcn £0Locicat Socrety.—The annual 
general meeting of this society has been held at 
Brentwood, an excursion in that neighbourhood 
having been arranged by the council, including 
the inspection of East Horndon Church, Little 
Warley Hall and Church, and the ancient Chapel 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, Brentwood. 


Fatt or a Cornice.— Last week a serious ; 
accident occurred to five men who were engaged | been remarked that the specimen blocks of ash 
on a scaffold in forming a cornice round a new | and mountain ash exhibited in the collection of 


block of houses building in the fields between the 
Notting-hill station and the Harrow-road, Pad- 
dington. The weightof the material caused the 
work of the cornice to give way, which, in its 
fall, broke away the scaffold and precipitated the 
men from the height of 40 ft. to the ground. 
The sufferers, all of whom were seriously in- 
jured, were conveyed to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


PECKHAM-RYE.—The South London Press states 
that the manorial rights over Peckham-rye, 
Goose-green, and Nunhead-common, have this 
week been bought by the parish of Camberwell 
for 1,0001. Chairs for public accommodation 
will at once be placed on the grounds, and the 
inhabitants are now considering the propriety of 
asking for a few flowers; but seeing that the 
vestry contains members who advocate cutting 
down a fine grove of trees elsewhere, because in 
winter the drippings from their branches keep 
the road damp, they are by no means certain of 
getting them. 


Atrack ON A ForeMan.—In the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, Richard Reilly, a labourer, was 
brought up on a warrant, and charged before 
Mr. Barker with committing a violent assault on 
Henry Skoins, a foreman of bricklayers at the 
Imperial Gas Works, York-road, King’s-cross. 
Skoins complained to the defendant and the 
gang of labourers of which he formed part of 
their not. doing work enough, and the defendant 
hit him twice with the hod. After that the de- 
fendant hit him on the breast, and followed this 
up by striking him on the face with his fist, and 
kicked him on the knee. The complainant said 
he had been ill, and spitting blood ever since. 
Mr. Barker ordered the defendant to pay a fine 
of 27. 10s., or in default one month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour in the House of Correc- 
tion. 


PANIC ON THE Bricuton West PiEr.—There 
has been a fortunate escape here from a calamity 
equal to that at Manchester. The West Pier 
was crowded with about 5,000 people, and a 
large proportion of them were on the outer 
“head” listening to the band. A squall of 
wind caused the head to sway and vibrate a 
little, when a knot of women took the alarm, 
and raised the cry that the pier was falling. 
The great body of the promenaders at once 
rushed for the shore, and the stamping and 
running caused the structure to sway in a really 
alarming way. Fortunately, the pier-master at 
the first indication of alarm, threw all the gates 
open, and thus the immense crowd escaped with 
scant, if any, hurt, except to wearing apparel. 
The secretary to the pier company states that 
the pier is quite secure. It provides for deflec- 
tion as itself a security. 


Sraeet Tramways ror Liverpoot.—The first 
Act of Parliament, authorising the construction 
of street tramways on a scale sufficient to test 
their adaptability for the omnibus traffic of large 
cities and towns, has received the royal assent. 
The Act empowers the company to lay down and 
work a line of tramway running from north to 
south of the borough of Liverpool, passing 
through crowded and in some instances narrow 
streets, with a loop line in the centre of the 
town, enabling carriages using the tramway to 
reach the Exchange. The Act now passed was 
the third introduced for the purpose in three 
successive sessions. The two previous bills were 
thrown out through the opposition of the omnibus 
proprietors, aided by the London and North- 
Western Railway, which for some occult reason 
employed the funds of the shareholders to pre- 


vent an improvement in the internal traffic of |demand for beads and other articles known as 


Liverpool. We hope the company will lose no 
time in getting their system at work, as improved 
omnibus accommodation and the relief of our 
crowded streets, especially in London, are now 


/ matters of great moment. 


THE BUILDER. 





Fever at Sypenuam.—We hear cf a very 
prevalent fever in the older parts of Sydenham, 
where the drainage and water supply call for 
attention, This should be inquired into at 
once, 


Tae Attantic CanLes.—The announcement 
that the Atlantic cable of 1866 has failed will be 
received with general regret. The fact has been 
notified to the Secretary of the Stock Exchange 
by Sir R. Glass, chairman of the Anglo-American 
Telegraph Company. The second cable still 
maintains the communication between the 
American continent and Europe. 


Asu, aND Mountain Asu.—It has recently 





| British woods at the Agricultural Show, Leices- 
ter, showed a marked distinction in character. 
| The so-called “ mountain” ash is no ash at all, 
|nor in the remotest way allied to the ash tribe. | 
'As the “ mountain-ash” or “ rowan-tree” be- 
longs to the rose family, it is a matter of small 
‘surprise that it differs in character from the 
ash.—W. G. 8. 





Abyssintan Pootocrapus.— Lord Napier, of 
Magdala, favoured Mr. John Watkins, of Parlia. 
ment-street, with sittings for a variety of photo. 
graphs on Tuesday last. Consul Cameron, who 
is slowly recovering from the serious illness 
caused by his long imprisonment, has also sat to 
Mr. Watkins ; thus completing the artist’s serieg 
of portraits of the whole of the rescued Abyssi- 
nian captives, with that of their gallant 
deliverer. 


INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, — 
The annual meeting of the members of thig 
society has been held at Leeds, in the Philoso- 
phical Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr, 
Joshua Whitworth. There was a numerous at- 
tendance of members. Mr. Thomas Greenwood 
(Messrs. Greenwood & Batley, machinists, Leeds) 
read the first paper, which was on “ The Boxer 
Cartridge.” A short discussion ensued on the 
paper. Mr. John Fernie, of Leeds, then read a 
paper “ On the Application of Machinery to Coal. 
cutting.” A discussion followed. Subsequently 
it was announced that the proprietors of the 
West Yorkshire Coal and Iron Company’s pit 





would be glad to see the members of the society, 


| Proposep NEW INFIRMARY FOR KipperMinster. | and show them not only the coal-cutting ma- 
‘It has been resolved at a meeting of the sub- | chines at work, but also the shale oil works and 
‘scribers to the Kidderminster Infirmary, to | brickmaking machinery on the same estate. 


endeavour to procure funds for the erection of a 
new building for twenty to twenty-four beds for | 
the Infirmary, which Mr. Baker, the borough | 
architect, estimates will cost 3,5001. Mr. I. 
Brinton promised 5001.; the Bishop of Worces- | 
ter, 1001.; and the Rev. G. D. Boyle, 501. A 


ton Park, for Mr. Joseph Rooke, 








TENDERS. 


For villa residence, coach-house, and stabling at Lough- 
. A, Bridgman, 


resolution was agreed to empowering the com-. architect:— 


mittee to select a suitable site, to collect sub- | 
scriptions, and to report to a future meeting. 


Cotrace Hosritan at NEWMARKET. — Dr. | 
Gray, of Newmarket, is calling the attention of | 
the public of this town and neighbourhood to 


POOIOES sevccvsvesenten senihononaes soeeee 2,330 0 O 
TJORNGOD .00.0cccecccccee Sbeivanncdtoeeen . 1,295 0 0 
Keepemce ccc ressosessccensvocsoness soe 1,250 0 0 
BAGR  ssccrstsncsebictastibeetavmenen 1,180 0 0 
Pavitt (accepted) — .....cccccecenss . 1,050 0 0 


For a pair of semi-detached villas at Croydon, Surrey, 


the advisability of establishing a cottage hos- for Mr. J. C. Shackleton. Mr. George Low, architect, 
pital, urging that Newmarket is a place pecu- (Quantities furnished by Mr. Fred. Johnstone :— 


liarly in need of such an establishment, the 
nearest hospitals being fourteen and thirteen 
miles distant, being at Bury St. Edmund’s and 
Cambridge, whilst the town is surrounded by 


numerous populous villeges, to which such an _ 


institution would prove an inestimable blessing. 
It is suggested that a public meeting be called 
to consider the matter. 


TrcHNICAL Epucation.—An evening class for 
working men, in connexion with the Science and 
Art Department, for the study of practical, 
plain, and solid geometry, mechanical and ma- 


established at the commencement of last winter, 
at St. John’s Schools, Waterloo-road, the teachers 
being Mr. C. F. Dorrell, Mr. W. Busbridge, and 
Mr. S. Annis, all holding certificates from the 
Science and Art Department. About twenty-| 
five students speedily joined the class, and of 
this number nineteen presented themselves as 


candidates at the examinations held under the Wesleyan Chapel. 


direction of the Science and Art Department in 
the month of May last. The results of the ex- | 
aminations may be regarded as successful. | 


VeneTIAN Giass.—As the art of glass-making | 
was introduced into modern Europe by the. 


Venetians, Mr. Herries, her Majesty’s Secretary ,., 
of Embassy and Legation at Florence, in his [Lansdown & Co. 


CORD cisushohasevasen 





sscesessves £2,025 0 O 
°° 0 


Colls & Son ...... 363 0 
Pollard ..scccceee duiaseen w. 23,3945 0 0 
Beeton (accepted) ..........cccceeee 2,06 0 0 








For new factory, Glengall Wharf, Old Kent-road. Mr. 

. Buckland, architect :— 
RSDP OE .. vsicvvitessectineesnbinicectastdons 
Browne & Robinson ... 
GEIS . senccctnveccetasesonens 
Myers & Sons ......... 
Lawrence & Sons ..... “a 
King & Bem .xccscsscessscectvasseceses 6,486 
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For the erection of the Portmadoc British Schools. 


boys’, girls’, and infant schools, two class-rooms, an 
chine drawing, and building construction, was jy Roberts. architect :-— 





teachers’ residence. Grates not included. Mr, Owen 
a: eer socceces 1,288 0 0 
JOBCG B CO. necrccccessrcosccescvccese . 1,280 0 0 
COMA oo. asncocnesrerenentarseinestons 1,252 0 0 
Jones & Roberts ..........s0ercee 1,168 0 0 
MOWOTE TAOGE. . scesersverensecnvassain 1,115 0 0 
Roberts & Williams (accepted) 1,100 0 @ 
Daria BGO ccsecssevincncsetvgue 1,100 0 





For alterations, repairs, &c., to the Hackney-road 


Mr. John Tarring, architect :— 
Dann & Sons....... enacngeesasospeneetne £593 0 0 
ea evacecccneavasesbpencet 691 0 0 
Hill & Sons ....... abpnsinbenasaivansenion . 640 00 
BORRGEES  vecccescccosntcenessnessoorenoesh 630 0 0 

ONE sxavaparicnsevnixaronsndtnedtabadial wee £59 0 0 
DRTUIGR - cinscs avissstteceeieneastlinns . 444 0 0 





For alterations to shop in Black Lion-street, Brighton, 
r Messrs. Holders, Quantities supplied by Messrs. H. 
Messrs. Goulty & Gibbins, archi- 


report just issued, has furnished some statistics | tects :— 


relating to the production of Venetian glass. | 
He states that, besides discovering the art of 
'rendering glass colourless by means of manga- 
nese, the Venetians also enjoyed the monopoly 


PERSO secccivamsstinemintnnimunnnaae oo 
CRONE a csccctusnvaaensyeensqnonadasesss 631 0 0 
Cheesman & Co, (accepted) ...... 668 0 0 





For the erection of seven houses, Fulham, Mr. N. 


_of mirrors, the silvering of which was a secret | Lake, architect :— 


long kept from other countries. These mirrors, 
however, have now lost their reputation, as 
foreign competitors ‘produce larger plates. 
| Glass beads are still made in considerable 
| quantities for exportation. Venetian enamels 
| have always been famous, and among the px cn- 
liar productions of Venice may be reckoned the 


beautiful composition called aventurine, the Blackheath. 


secret of which is said to be in the possession of 
a single manufacturer. The great glass-works 
are at Murano, one of the islands of the Lagoon. 
The number of persons employed in glass- 
making at Marano and Venice is 5,000, of whom 
one-third are men and two-thirds women and 
children. The annual cost of the substances 
employed in the manufacture is estimated at 
7,000,000fr. In the East there is a constant 


“conterie.” There are six glass-works in Turin, 
three in Genoa, five in Milan, thirteen in 
Florence, eleven in Naples, and twenty in 
Venice. These fifty-eight works produce article: 
of the annual value of 10,276,725fr. 








IPSONE.  cxnunccensncent.ciiendeuesuenia aa 
OI oi ccnescvsictocnctubninairaiions 3,915 0 0 
Ming & Deh ciccivecesevnccnszenedecere 3,800 0 0 
DRAUUR: insissatensncninceiadaseaveniibiaun « 3,842 0 0 
SRO acccacssccesvetnentpsutnqcinns 3,680 0 0 
WUD. , scsocnsencaivnsicantotinesionectia , 8454 9 0 
BBD cndsetcatsenanssiubwicctaksiiainbund 3,050 0 0 
aseneccetisqroennenouesneeioianncenes 2,989 0 0 





For finshing Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Kidbrooke Park estate, 
Mr. J. Whicheord, architect :— . 





Fletcher & Gay.....,.....000 npeneopad £4,056 0 0 
Be icsiiitinvctincsnsartvitslinaal meosous . 3,500 0 0 
Speerow 0 0 
mery & Co o°0 
Wilson 00 
Gunn 00 
FEES AT: HSE canna 00 
Johnson 0 0 
WRG. cdedesrsnichenbaselipabamsiissueianie’ 00 
Merritt & Ashby ........ cibahidaeds _ 00 
jise 00 
Reeve 0 0 
Easman & Cockerell 0 0 








For repairing houses Nos. 9 to 16, Northampton-row, 
and 7, Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell, fur Mr. W. A. Higg®- 
Mr. W. Smith, architect :— 

Crab & Vaughan ........cccsccescerssees £489 0 0 
Fletcher & Caughey ......0csesssees 








